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WOMAN'S VOTING HYMN. 


DEDICATED TO M. B. F. C. 





[To commemorate the vote of Mrs. N. B. Gardner, 
cast at Detroit, April 3, 1871,—the first woman to 
vote under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

We are coming, “Free America,” five million 
woinen strong, 

We've striven uncomplainingly for the dis- 
franchised long; 

Behold the glorious ‘‘Fourteenth” |Amend- 
ment] for your ayes we here enroll, 

Which accords to each [human being] a soul. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah, 
As we come marching along! 


Religion, Peace and Virtue, all urge us to the 
van, 

For the interests of woman are the interests 
of man! 

We're beckoned by that “perfect love which 
casteth out all fear,”’ 

And we make our record here. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah, etc. 
For we come marching along! 


On this bloodless revolution when time shall 
set its seal, 

We'll look with courage forward to a noble 
Commonweal : 

To the glorious later Eden, where justice shall 
be law, 

And the church without a flaw. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah, etc. 
When justice shall be law! 


To that “more perfect union,’’ foreshadowed 
by our sires, 

Not only of the nation, but around our altar 
fires, 

In the great fount of home’s sweet love we’ll 
trust in faith alway, 

And be blest by its hallowed sway. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah, etc. 
And be blest in its heavenly ray! 

CATHARINE A. F. STEBBINS. 
Derroir, Micu., March 30, 1871. 





I hear from many a little throat, 
A warble interrupted long; 

I hear the robin’s flute-like note, 
The blue-bird’s slenderer song. 


Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunts of grazing herds, 

And thickets by the glimmering rill, 
Are all alive with birds, 


O choir of spring, why come so soon ? 
On leafless grove and herbless lawn ? 

Warm lie the yellow beams of noon; 
Yet winter is not gone. 

For frost shall sheet the pools again ; 
Again the blustering east shall blow; 

Whirl a white tempest through the glen, 
And load the pines with snow. 

Stay, for a tint of green shall creep 
Soon o’er the orchard’s grassy floor, 

And from its bed the crocus peep 
Beside the housewife’s door. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 





SHORT CUTS. 


Finney, the revivalist, used to complain that, 
the longer men remained in the ministry, the 
less faith they had in revivals. Be this as it 
may, I suspect that the longer we labor as re- 
formers, the less confidence we have in short 
cuts to reform. 

There was the temperance movement, for 





instance. When, in 1851, the “Maine Liquor 
Law,” as it was then called, was taken up in 
Massachusetts, it awakened an immense en- 
thusiasm. It was believed by many that an 
actual discovery had been made in the realm 
of morals. Horace Mann wrote of it in a pub- 
lished letter: ‘*The Maine Law is as great a 
discovery in morals as steam was in physics,” 
and in a letter to myself he compared it, as an 
invention, to the mariner’s compass and the 
art of printing. At the State Temperance 
Convention in Massachusetts, in 1851, the 
chief speaker, Dr. Jewett, was asked if the 
Prohibitory law did not encounter great oppo- 
sition? “No,” he said, “it annihilated its op- 
position as it went along’—and it was in this 
expectation that the statute was enacted. 
Twenty years have now passed, and the most 
ardent supporter of the Prohibitory law will 
not maintain that it has redeemed one tenth 
part of these high expectations. It brought a 
great revival, followed by reiictions and other 
revivals, yielding, on the whole,a gain. But 
the “short cut” to public virtue amounted per- 
haps to the saving of a half mile out of a long 
day’s journey. 

How was it with the anti-slavery move- 
ment? Its attempt at a “short cut” was in 
the shape of a powerful argument by Lysander 
Spooner, in 1845, entitled, “The Uuconstitu- 
tionality of Slavery.”” Mr. Spooner took bold- 
ly the ground that the Judges of the United 
States Courts had the right to declare slavery 
illegal, and that they should be made to do so. 
Able lawyers sustained his argument; other 
able lawyers dissented from it; but it was gen- 
erally admitted to be so plausible, that if an 
anti-slavery Supreme Court could be secured, 
they would be likely to accept its reasoning, 
and at least annul all pro-slavery legislation. 
Ah! but that if was the obstacle. The new 
legal point was like a flying-machine—price- 
less, if you could only command the winds to 
guide it, 

In a republican government, the wind is 
popular conviction. When you once secure 
that, the legal machinery is easily provided. 
Until you secure that, the best legal device— 
even if it be a Prohibitory law, or an argu- 
ment proving slavery unconstitutional — is 
worth little. Nay, such a device may do ulti- 
mately as much harm as good—either by tak- 
ing the place of “moral suasion,” or by pro- 
ducing a revival, to be followed by reiiction 
and disappointment. 

It seems desirable, no doubt, to secure every 
legal device that can be obtained, before courts, 
congresses, and legislatures, for the enfran- 
chisement of woman. But we may find at 
last that what is most needed is not a device, 
but a public sentiment. If in the Woman Suf- 
frage movement, as in the temperance move- 
ment, the eager zeal to find a “short cut” shall 
be accompanied by an impatience of the slow, 
tedious process of moral conviction, then the 
revival will be followed by a reiiction and the 
work will only be set back. And even could 
the utmost success be obtained by a legal de- 
vice, without any real advance in public sen- 
timent, it is an anxious question, how much 
can be gained by it? Itis a perilous experi- 
ment that is pending in Utah and Wyoming— 
the establishment of Woman Suffrage in a 
community not deliberately converted to it, 
and liable to take it away by a whim as sud- 
den as that which gave it. It ought never to 
be forgotten that in one State of the Union 
women have already had the suffrage and lost 
it; and they can better afford to wait twenty 
years than to have that happen again. 

T. W. H. 





PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No. 17. 
SAMUEL J, MAY. 


| Continued from last week.] 


Mr. May brought to the study of theology 
the earnestness and love of truth that entered 
so largely into all he did. It was not long be- 
fore doubts began to arise in his mind, doubts 
so grave and persistent that he grew alarmed. 
It seemed as if the very foundations of relig 
ious belief were falling from under him, and 
he feared that there was some fatal defect in 
his mind that unfitted him fur the Christian 
ministry. 

So seriously disturbed did he become at 
length that he felt obliged to reveal his spirit- 
ual condition to the Father of the divinity 
school, and ask his counsel. He says: “In 
great perturbation I went to Dr. Ware’s study. 
I looked anxiously around, to be sure that no 
other person was in hearing, and then asked 
him if he was willing to receive an important 
communication from me. He encouraged me 
to speak with perfect frankness, but I was 
much agitated, fearing that I was about to 
shock him, and reveal to him a condition that 
he would deem hopeless. However, I had de- 
cided that I ought to keep nothing back, so I 
told him of the doubts that had arisen to 


trouble me, and as I feared, to debar my prog- 
ress.in the profession I had chosen. I kept 
no secret of my heart on the subject undis- 
closed. 

“When I had finished—the Doctor had lis- 
tened so silently and thoughtfully that I felt 
like a condemned criminal about to receive 
sentence—it seemed a long time before he 
spoke, but when he did it was in the tenderest 
accents. ‘My young friend,’ said he, ‘I am 
glad to find that you have arrived at a doubt. 
It shows that you have begun to think on the 
great subjects to which you have turned your 
attention—that you have entered upon the 
study of theology in good earnest.’ 

‘After a long breath of surprise and relief I 
replied, ‘I thank you, sir; but will you tell me 
how these doubts are to be resolved ?” 

“*Mr. May,’ said he, ‘I cannot resolve your 
doubts for you if I would, and I would not if I 
could. When finite minds turn to the con- 
templation of the nature, character and word 
of the Infinite, it is to be expected that some 
things will appear difficult to understand— 
that doubts will arise. These are adapted to 
stimulate us to further, and lead us on to more 
careful, inquiry. The All-wise Father has not 
vouchsafed to us a full and exact statement of 
all the truths that we are eager to know re- 
specting himself, his beloved Son, our own 
nature and destiny. We are left to seek after, 
if haply we may find what we desire to know. 
This is a part of our discipline. You have 
just entered upon these grand inquiries. You 
should not wonder that some doubts have 
suggested themselves; goon diligently in your 
search after the truth. These doubts will be 
removed, other doubts will perhaps arise, and 
they will stimulate you to further and pro- 
founder researches. I have had my doubts, I 
have some still, and expect to have them till 
faith is changed to sight.’ 

“*But, sir,” said I, ‘what are the essential 
truths ?” 

“*All truths,’ he replied, ‘are essential. You 
are bound to believe what appears to you to 
be true, and to continue to believe it till a 
higher truth takes its place.’ 

“ ‘But,’ I still insisted, ‘how shall I know that 
what I believe at any time is true?’ 

“*Tf you sincerely desire and long for the 
truth,’ said the Doctor, ‘the Father of yoyr 
spirit will not permit you to remain satisfied 
in error; and if what you believe leads you to 
reverence God and keep his commandments, 
to love your fellow-beings, and delight to do 
them good, it cannot be a dangerous error.’ 

“This conversation,” says Mr. May, “not only 
comforted and strengthened me at the time, 
but has had an influence upon the conduct of 
my life and character ever since.” 

During the last year of his college life Mr. 
May made the acquaintance of the venerable 
Noah Worcester, D.D., and became a convert 
to the peace doctrines which the latter so 
earnestly inculcated. This was the first reform 
movement in which he became interested, and 
to it he has given not a little time and atten- 
tion through life. He recalls the character of 
the gentle “Apostle of Peace,” with reverent 
tenderness, speaking of him as one of the most 
holy men he ever knew—one who habitually 
“walked with God.” 

_ As is the case with most New England 
scholars, Mr. May’s student-life was diversified 
with episodes of teaching, and though he 
showed no special aptitude for the calling he 
seems to have been tolerably successful, and 
to have brought from his experience as peda- 
gogue not a few pleasant memories. Meeting 
John L. Motley in Rome in the spring of 1859, 
he said to him one evening, ‘“‘Mr. Motley, I 
think I am entitled to some share of your 
great reputation.’ “Well,? said Mr. Motley, 
“you may have all you can justly lay claim to; 
prove property and take itaway.” “Have you 
forgotten,” said Mr. May, with a merry twin- 
kle in his eyes, “that I taught you to read ?” 
“Did you?” he replied, with great hilarity; 
“you must have done it well, for I have known 
how ever since.” 

In December, 1820, Mr. May, having been 
“approved’’ by the Boston Ministerial Associ- 
ation, entered upon the work of the ministry. 
A few days before he preached his first ser- 
mon, Daniel Webster had delivered his famous 
oration at Plymouth, Dec. 22d, on the comple- 
tion of the second century of the settlement of 
New England. One of the most impressive 
passages in that oration was his solemn charge 
to the occupants of the pulpit to be faithful in 
their opposition to slavery. At that time Mr. 
May entertained a profound reverence for the 
great orator, whose words fell upon his heart 
with an almost oppressive weight, determining 
him to discharge faithfully the great trust 
which he had assumed, and “to remember 
those in bonds as bound with them.” 

A few years later this determination blos- 
somed into act, and Mr. May became what he 
continued till the great conflict was over, an 





earnest advocate of immediate, unconditional 


emancipation. But the term Unitarian con- 
veyed to the public mind at that time a very 
different impression from what it does to-day, 
and for the first ten years of his public life he 
was so completely engrossed in upholding the 
standard of Liberal Christianity against the 
blasts of ignorance and prejudice as to leave 
little thought for anything else. Some notes 
of a visit to New York, made about this time, 
give curious glimpses of a time and men and 
things that already seem remote. 

“The chapel,” says Mr. May, “was located 
in Chambers street, but it was my happiness to 
be domiciled in the family of my cousin, Henry 
D. Sewall, Esq., who lived in Franklin street— 
then very far up town. Broome and Grand 
were the uppermost streets. There were no 
omnibuses at that time, nor gas-lights, nor 
railroads, nor telegraphs, and steamboats had 
only recently been invented. The handsom- 
est residences were in the neighborhood of the 
Battery, then the court end of the town. 

The prejudice against Unitarianism—the 
new heresy, as it was called—was at that time 
so strong that though such people as Hon. 
Henry Wheaton, afterwards U.S. Minister to 
Holland, William Cullen Bryant, the Hon. 
Roger G. Van Polanen, a Dutch gentleman of 
learning and refinement, and formerly a high 
official in his own country, and Mrs. Philip 
Schuyler, one of the most dignified, intelligent 
and fascinating women in the city, were its 
representatives, it required no little determi- 
nation and moral courage to stand up against 
it. The strangest stories were circulated, and 
won unquestioning belief, and that too from 
people of culture and intelligence. Mr. May 
says: “I went one day with Mr. Sewall to 
show our chapel to an intelligent lady of his 
acquaintance. She was pleased with the 
building, and after examining the pulpit out- 
side and in, said, ‘May I look at your Bible?’ 
‘Oh, certainly,’ was the reply. She turned 
over the leaves, read a little here and a little 
there. Then she carefully examined the title- 
page and conclusion. *Why,’ she exclaimed, 
with great surprise, ‘it is the same as ours,’ ” 

In 1830 Mr. May first heard William Lloyd 
Garrison, and the impression made upon him 
was instant and profound. It gave at once a 
wider range to his thought, a new purpose to 
his ministry. He could not again stand before 
a congregation as a Christian minister and be 
silent respecting the great iniquity of the na- 
tion. Soto the stigma of Unitarianism was 
added that of Abolitionism, and his name was 
enrolled among those that are at first cast out 
as evil, and afterwards pressed lovingly to the 
heart of the ages. CELIA BURLEIGH, 

|CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
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OHIO UP AND DOING, 


The following circular, just sent out by the 
Executive Committee of the Ohio State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, breathes the real 
spirit of work, and that is what we need. 
We wish them abundant success in their fresh 
plans. Every friend of Woman’ Suffrage 
should help in some way. One can raise mon- 
ey, and buy and circulate tracts. Another 
can get subscribers to the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL. Each can subdue the “foes of his or 
her own household,” and have every man in 
it prepared to vote for Woman Suffrage when 
our hour comes, and all can circulate petitions 
for a Sixteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, which shall be our strong- 
hold, as the Fifteenth Amendment is that of 
the negro. L. 8. 


CIRCULAR. ° 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the following resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That it is our imperative duty, 
and all-important to the Woman Suffi 
cause, that an organized plan of work should 
be devised for this year, that we may work 
unitedly and earnestly, and be fully prepared 
to urge the enfranchisement of woman upon 
the Legislature of 1872, or the Constitutional 
Convention, if we should have one, and that 
our. first efforts should be by plans to raise 
means to carry on the work. 

First. By tax upon each member of our 
Association. 

Secondly. By appealing to men and wo- 
_ who have the means, and are willing to 
aid us. 

Thirdly. By soliciting membership ($1.00) 
to the State Association. 

Fourth. By securing the best lecturers and 
engaging them for the coming fall, and sell- 
ing tickets several months in advance ; provid- 
ed, some one person of tact and ability can 
be found to do the work in such a way as 
to insure success. 

Resolved, That the action of the Committee 
be printed in circular form and forwarded to 
all societies and individual workers in the 
State, pressing upon them the necessity of 
earnest, energetic and persistent action in 
this direction; to circulate tracts and peti- 
tions, employ lecturers, and use all laudable 
means to enlighten the public mind upon this 
question, and prepare for our next Legislature 
an overwhelming amount of petitions. 

A.S, JANNEY, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 





CoLuMBvs, O., Feb. 15, 1871. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Queen Victoria opened in person the Royal 
Hall of Arts and Sciences on the 29th of March. 
Clara Schumann, the celebrated German 
pianist, is coming to the United States. 
Madame Gervuld, wife of the Prussian Minis- 
ter, has lived for thirty years in Washington. 


In Illinois it is fashionable for the woman, 
not the man, to apply for the marriage license. 


Edmonia Lewis is to make a statue of John 
Brown fur the Union League Club of New 
York. 


Mrs. Mary A. Thayer has been unanimous- 
iy reélected Superintendent of Schools in West 
Bridgewater, for the ensuing year. 

A Mrs, Clara Nash, of Columbia, N. H., 
having completed her legal studies in her hus- 
band’s office, has become a Justice of the Peace. 

Miss Mary A. Howe, a Professor in Wayland 
University, and a good woman who devoted 
the later years of her life to the instruction of 
the freedmen, died Sunday. 


Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, is said to be 
the most industrious of all the American ar- 
tists in Italy. She seldom leaves Rome or her 
studio, even in summer. 


The Queen of Holland is said to be the au- 
thor of the vivlent articles against Germany 
which have appeared for some time past in the 
leading conservative papers of the Netherlands. 


Agnes Lewis, the young girl sixteen years 
old, who has this year ploughed one hundred 
acres of land on her father’s ranche, near An- 
tioch, Cal., is said to be a cousin of Ida Lewis, 
the Grace Darling of New England, who, sev- 
eral years ago, had earned a national fame by 
the number of lives she had saved during the 
storms on the Atlantic seaboard. 


Miss Evans, who is engaged on a new nov- 
el fur Blackwood, is a most laborious and 
painstaking writer, bestowing as much pains 
upon a single book as ordinary authors do 
upon six. Her handwriting illustrates this. 
It is bold, round, as easy to read as print, and 
scarcely an erasure is to be met with in the 
manuscript of a whole volume. This is owing 


hand what she intends to write, and then cop- 
ies it elaburately. The printers keep her man- 
uscript clean, aud, after the proofs have been 
corrected, it is returned to her. She has the 
MSS. of all her books bound in red morocco, 
and they form one of the most interesting feat- 
ures of her library. She sold “Adam Bede’’ to 
Blackwood for $1500; but its success prompt- 
ed her publishers to present her $7500 besides. 
For“Felix Hoit” she received the large sum of 
$30,000. . 

The Salt Lake City News says: “If | 
Phillips, born in Worcestership, England, an 
dying in Kayswood, Utah, in the year 1871, 
and the 98th of her age, doves not deserve the 
title of a mother in Israel, we do not know 
who does. She came of Methodist stock, was 
a member of Lady Huntington’s church for 
fifteen years, and afterward belonged to the 
United Brethren until a Mormon missionary 
converted her in 1840, She emigrated from 
Engiand in 1844, and reached Nauvoo just be- 
fore Jo. Smith was shot, and in time for the 
persecution of the Mormons, which drove 
them out into the wilderness. She had twen- 
ty-one children, two of whom were in Utah 
at the time of her death, the youngest fifty- 
four years of age. She had thirty-five grand- 
children in the valley, and thirty-one great- 
grandchildren. When eighty-two years old 
she gleaned over twenty bushels of wieat and 
raised thirty bushels of potatoes, and dug and 
carried them into her cellar. She tat two 
hogs, and gave a good yoke of uxen the same 
year to bring the poor from Europe. She 
made a will disposing of all the pruperty she 
had, including some fifteen head of horned 
stock, to bring her relatives from England to 
U 


A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine says that 
Mrs. Charles, author of “The Schonberg-Cotta 
Family,” is exceedingly kindly and hospitable 
—a warm well-wisher to America, and a wo 
man of great dignity of presence and of un- 
common culture. He was heartily surprised 
when that tall and queenly figure entered the 
room, having supposed her petite and retiring ; 
and, while knowing she must be pious and 
good and simple-hearted, had hardly expected 
to find in her a first-rate German scholar, a 
correspondent of some of the most eminent 
German theologians, and a woman who can 
think as forcibly and argue as ably as she can 
write delightfully. She is a philanthropist, 
too, and, at a time when a thousand or more 
were dying in London of cholera in a single 
day, she left her books and her delightful, 
great, flower-embosomed house in Hampstead, 
and plunged into the worst parts of the huge 
city, taking care of the sick, and distributing 
money, clothing and good words. Her hus- 
band, since deceased, was a wealthy merchant 
of London, and Mrs. Charles used his purse 
freely, and had a blessed name in the streets 
where not asoul suspected that she had a repu- 





tation in two continents. 


to the fact that she carefully sketches before— ——— 
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THE TWO IDEAS. 


Two root-ideas concerning the relation of 
woman to man prevail in our community; 
and I think that ia the last analysis these will 
appear to be the only two possible. They are 
also totally opposite and mutually exclusive, 
and may be fittingly named the Pagan and 
the Christian, or the harem and the home 


ideas. Each of these ideas is the germ of a4 his equal. 


complete system of human life. The harem 
idea of woman’s relation to man is, that she is 
his toy or drudge, and in either case his slave. 
The home idea is, that she is his companion 
and legal peer; that the man and the woman, 
however diverse in other respects, are as es- 
sential elements in the communital organism, 
coordinate and coéqual. 

The harem idea, that woman is man’s toy, 
finds its completest expression in the Oriental 
lands, where, from time immemorial, kings 
and satraps, sultans and pashas, have been ac- 
customed to measure their wealth and power 
by the number of their wives. In these house- 
holds the poetry of such a life, if it can have 
any poetry, is expressed. Woman is a doll, a 
pet, kept, and made to look pretty, that she 
may please man, Costly goods and obse- 
quious slaves are provided for her, and she has 
nothing to do but to adorn her person, that 
she may find favor in the eyes of her lord. 
The whole story is told in the book of Esther. 
Of course intellectual development on wo- 
man’s part, under such a regime, is almost 
unknown. And we have its natural result 
in that ignorance and stupor which our mis- 
sionary women find in the zenanas of India. 

The other branch of the harem idea, name- 
ly, that woman is man’s drudge, finds its full- 
est exemplification amid those savage tribes 
in Africa, where, as in the East, the wealth of 
a chief is measured by the number of bis 
wives; and he sends them to his field to work, 
as our Southrons did their slaves. The degra- 
dation of all those who live under such cir- 
cumstances is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. 

The home idea of woman’s relation to man 
has, thus far in human history, received its 
highest exemplification in the best Christian 
families of England and America; but no 
community, as such, has yet given it a com- 
plete expression except the Territory of 
Wyoming. Let us look into our best, our 
Christian homes, that we may see what the 
idea really is. There we observe such facts 
as these :— 

Under the home idea woman is the com- 
panion of man. She sits with him at the 
same table to eat. She walks arm-in-arm 
with him when he goes abroad. She is the 
essential ornament of every social gathering, 
yea, its highest charm. She sits in the same 
pew with him at church. She sits also at the 
same fireside, by the same table and lamp; 
and they share together a common literary 
feast, the man reading, while 

“The busy women knit and sew.” 
It is the picture we have all seen from our 
childhood, and which our fathers and grand- 
fathers saw for generations before us. It is 
the picture of the Christian family in the 
Christian home; and in the organization of 
both, woman is one of the essential units, in 
which relation she is the equal of man. 

Under the home idea woman is the coun- 
sellor of man. In the family where Christi- 
anity completely prevails, the husband keeps 
no secret from his wife. All his business af- 
fairs are laid before her. He takes no im- 
portaut step without consulting her. Their 
two lives are planned out together, and 
wrought out together, each one thinking and 
working in harmonious and happy codrdina- 
tion with the other. Such families have I 
known, in which Christian equality, Christian 
purity and Christian helpfulness combined to 
form one beautiful, Christian lite-poem. And 
always in such families has it appeared that 
the woman’s brain, and the woman’s heart, 
and the woman’s handicraft, were essential to 
the success of the family voyage. Here also, 
then, is the equality of the woman with the 
man seen in the Christian home. 

Under the home idea woman possesses in 
the family equal authority with man. The 
mother rules the.children, having often more 
control over them than the father, and the 
father supports her in the exercise of this 
authority. Yea, more, so largely is the father 
called away from the household during the 
daytime that he commits the government of 
the children to the mother. And we all know 
how many men who have attained to emi- 
nence, especially in stations requiring high 
moral qualifications, have accredited their 
success, under God, to the discipline and 
moulding power of a mother. Thus again is 
the equality of the woman with the man in 
the ideal Christian home made evident. 

Although this ideal is thus partially, it is 
not wholly realized. But one fact, which 
shows how we are moving towards the full 
realization, deserves to be mentioned. Of old 
it used to be the custom of ministers, when 
performing the marriage ceremony, to pledge 
the woman to “obey” the man; but now the 
ritual of the Methodist Episcopal church omits 
it entirely, and every word which has anything 
like a similar meaning, and uses the same 
words to express the obligations of each, ex- 
cept that the word “comfort’’ is added to the 


vows of the man; and, to a very large extent, 
ministers of all denominations are pursuing 
substantially the same course. 

Nowhere, so far as I know, is there an ap- 
pearance of a Christian home in heathen and 
harem lands, In them the wife stands in ber 
husband’s presence, waits on him at table as 
a slave, eats after him in another apartment; 
and, indeed, in no custom does she appear as 
In short, the harem idea and the 
home idea are complete opposites, in essential 
antagonism, and one of them must finally tri- 
umph and exterminate its opponent from any 
community in which both become at any time 
present. 

The home idea, I have said, is the Christian 
idea, and its highest exemplification is found 
in those families among the English-speaking 
people which are most under the control of 
Christian principle. The Woman Suffrage 
movement is simply the effort to carry this 
Christian, home idea, as embodied in our best 
Christian homes, to its logical ultimates, and 
make it also our governmental idea,—to 
make woman the legal and political equal of 
man in the governmental organization of the 
community, as she is now his social equal in 
the organization of the Christian family. And 
it will appear upon examination, that every 
argument which can be advanced against 
Woman Suffrage is equally in favor of the ha- 
rem idea, with all its institutions, and opposed 
to all that distinguishes our Christian homes 
from Oriental harems. JESSE H. JONES, 

NATICK, MAss. 


AN EXPERIMENT.---No. 23. 


A CHARACTER. 





I have promised an account of my expe- 
rience at the K.’s. Nothing different was de- 
veloped from what I have already stated in re- 
gard to housework and the treatment of hired 
girls. All of interest in that place attach- 
ed to a lady with whom 1 became intimately 
acquainted while there, and whom I shall call 
Mrs. L. 

“T have no charity for these women who go 
about the country making speeches,” said Mrs. 
L. with great vehemence and an angular gest- 
ure of her long arm, on hearing me make a re- 
mark in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

Now this lady is a character, and has a his- 
tory worth pondering. She was the daughter 
of a wealthy Pennsylvania farmer, who be- 
lieved in style and dress for his family, but not 
in education, Every member of the household 
was handsome in form and feature, with the 
exception of Margery. All the other daugh- 
ters were efficient housekeepers, and interested 
in the details of farm life. But Margery cared 
for neither work nor company, was considered 
good for nothing, and was made, in a good-na- 
tured way, the butt of the household. . 

When she was entering her seventeenth 
year, the commencement exercises of a college 
in a neighboring town took place. Her fa- 
ther’s house was a favorite resort of the stu- 
dents, for her sisters were fine looking and 
well-dressed, and there was much feasting and 
gayety. So, on the occasion mentioned, her 
brother escorted a pretty damsel, and her sis- 
ters were beaued by the rejoicing graduates, 
In silks and velvets they drove off with their 
dashing spans, while Margery at home pored 
over an old book she had found and counted a 
treasure. Her father, seeing her, suggested, in 
sport, perhaps, or for what reason he scarcely 
knew himself, that she should go to hear the 
President’s oration. 

“But Ican’t. It’s too far to walk.” 

“You may ride old Nance.” 

“Well, I believe I will go.” 

**What will you wear ?”’ 

“Oh, I'll goas I am; I don’t care.” 

So in her coarse country clothes, mounted 
on the poorest horse on the place, for she had 
never learned to ride a good one, she jogged on. 
Arrived at the hall, the poor girl stoud the 
complete personification of awkward embar- 
rassment. She had no more idea what a 
college commencement was like, or how she 
ought t® proceed, than you, gentle reader, 
would have if called to ride in the lists of a 
tournament. An usher came forward to show 
her a seat. At first she demurred, not seeing 
what right that young chap had to interfere 
with her. But soon, noticing other rosettes 
escorting visitors up the aisle, she submitted to 
being led. The usher took her to the very 
front, past her sisters and their stylish friends, 
who, knowing that she felt like “a cat in a 
strange garret,’’ were shaking with laughter. 

Education was, of course, the theme of the 
day. As the President dwelt on its advan- 
tages, and pointed out the vast superiority of 
educated people over all others, Margery sat 
with ears and eyes and mouth wide open, 





| drinking in every word and thinking, “I wish | 


| [had an education, but how sball I ever get 
it?’”’? Atlast the speaker uttered words that 
remain in her memory to-day in her forty- 
sixth year. He said:— 

“And in this blest land of ours no one need 
be without an education. Though he may 
not have a cent,or know how to get one— 
whatever obstacles may be in the way, if he is 
only determined the thing will be accomplish- 
ed.” 

Margery heard and took heg resolve. She 
walked down the aisle as straight as an arrow. 
She mounted her old horse, and set out for 





‘| was in Ohio. 


home. Her sisters dashed past her with 
laughter and jest. Oh, little she cared! She 
knew she was not pretty. She knew she had 
high shoulders, was bony and awkward. But 
she was determined to have something better 
than beauty and style. 

* “Well,” said her father, “how did you like 
it?” 

“T liked it, and I’ve made up my mind to one 
thing.’’ 

“Hi, ho! What's that ?’”’ 

“I’m determined to have an education.”’ 

“You are? Well, I won’t pay for it and 
don’t approve of it.” 

Both father and mother not only discuur- 
aged, but positively forbade her leaving home 
to attend school, even could she find the 
means. She waited, patient but determined, 
for three years. She coveted not the dress, or 
praise, or husbands, that fell to her sisters’ lot. 

Meanwhile her attendance on the com- 
mencement occasion, and the effect upon her 
of the address, were reported throughout the 
neighborhood, reaching even the President’s 
ears, At last a seminary offered to receive 
her, accepting her note for tuition. So, con- 
trary to the positive prohibition of her parents, 
she left home and commenced her course, In 
the usual number of years she graduated, with 
the highest honors of her Alma Mater. On 
the same day she gave her note for $860. 

What might we not expect of a woman from 
such a beginning? She accepted a position as 
associate principal in a school in Pennsylvania, 
and until her marriage, two years since, she 

continued teaching, always as principal, and 
changing her location but twice. Her last 
She is widely known. Were I 
to mention her name, it would be recognized 
atonce. I suppose she could to-day receive an 
appointment as principal in almost any col- 
lege for women in the land where a head is 
needed, 

Yet this lady is the most ignorant, the most 
narrow-minded and sectarian, the most un- 
cbaritable educated person whom I have ever 
had the misfortune to meet. She cannot read 
a line in any language, dead or living, except 
her own. 

“Latin and French,” said Mrs. L. to me, 
“were not required in the course I took at 
school, and I’ve had no time since.” 

She has never taken a lesson in music or 
art, and knows nothing of them. She is un- 
skilled in every style of fancy work, whether 
it be crochetting, embroidery, tatting, shell- 
work, wax-flowers, or the thousand and one 
pretty things in which feminine fingers dis- 
play so much taste. Equally ignorant is she of 
plain sewing, whether with hand or machine, 
never having made a garment for herself in 
her life, and of housekeeping and cooking, never 
having spent above four hours in the kitchen, 
except to warm her feet, from the time she 
left home until she married. The one excep- 
tion to the above is knitting, of which she can 
do the plainest kind slowly. 

Now, a person might be ignorant of all these, 
and yet be qualified by extensive reading and 
travel, and much general knowledge, for the 
position Mrs. L. occupied. But her deficien- 
cies in these respects were the most striking 
of all, of which I will endeavor to give the 
reader a slight idea in the following conversa- 
tion. On learning that I had a suffrage peti- 
tion, she said :— 

“I’m very sorry to see a young girl like you 
carried away with such a notion. I’ve never 
before seen any but married women who were 
deceived in this way.” 

Mrs. L. made this remark the beginning and 
end of every conversation on Woman Suffrage, 
and, although married herself, she always said 
the words, “married women,” in a tone that 
implies that they were given over for gll good 
any way. . 

“You can’t name one person of tine charac- 
ter who believes in this thing.” 

“There’s Miss Dickinson,a champion of the 
cause.” 
® “Oh, I don’t approve of it at all—this going 
about the country lecturing. It’s wicked, 
very wicked.” 

I enumerated some half-dozen women of 
high standing connected with the movement 
whose names are familiar to every reader of the 
daily papers. 

**Never heard of them.”’ 

I commenced again and run through a list of 
women noted during the war for patriotic la- 
bors in behalf of the soldiers, closing with 
Clara Barton. 

“ Never heard one of those names.”’ 

“What! never heard of Clara Barton ?” and 
I mentioned some incidents in her public ca- 
reer. 

“Never heard her name before,” and the 
lady glanced around the room as if looking 
for some mode of escape from listening to what 
she seemed to think a pure fabrication of my 
own. But when I mentioned Miss Barton’s 
labors at Andersonville, Mrs. L., knowing I 
had visited the place, gave some heed as though 
thinking, “Well, such a person as this Clara 
Barton may possibly exist.’ 

I spoke of others, Mrs. Livermore, the Miss- 
es Swisshelm, Margaret Fuller. Had never 
heard or read of any of them. 

I saw, however, that public speaking would 
condemn any woman in her eyes, so I took up 
the other sex,and named several of the old 








abolitionists. She continued shaking her head, 


indicating that they were strange to her, until 
I mentioned Wendell Phillips, when she in- 
terrupted :— 

“I don’t know anything of his religious be- 
lief. Are you sure he’s Orthodox ?” 

I could scarcely suppress a smile at such a 
question in regard to our friend Wendell, being 
quite sure that were she at all familiar with 
his utterances, she would pronounce bim any- 
thing but Orthodox. ButI only said, “O, you 
asked for some one of fine character. I did 
not krfow you had reference to their religious 
opinions.”’ 

Here I started off afresh, and really astonish- 
ed myself at the number of well-known Chris- 
tians whom I could name as pledged to this 
cause, 

“Never heard of any of them.’’ 

“Gen. J. R. Lewis and Gen. Rufus Saxton 
signed the petition I had in Georgia.” 

“Never heard of them.” 

“Theodore Tilton, Henry Ward Beecher.” 

She caught at Beecher’s name. First dis- 
puted that he favored Woman Suffrage. That 
question being settled by his presidency of the 
A. W. 5S. A., she said:— 

“Wait a while, wait a while. He isn’t dead 
yet. There’s no telling how he may turn out 
in the end.” 

This remark was made ina manner indicat- 
ing that the speaker expected, and even hoped, 
Beecher would “turn out’’ reprobate. 

“I know nothing about any one you have 
mentioned, excepting Beecher, and I believe 
they are all infidels. I am sorry to see a young 
girl led away. You think you are all right 
now, but you don’t know what you'll come to. 
I never knew any before but married women. 
They go about with their hair cut short—”’ 

“[ thought you approved of my style of 
wearing my hair.” 

“O, well, yes. It’s fashionable. The girls at 
the college wore theirs so.” 

The fashion, it seems, altered the question 
of right and propriety. Butshe went on. 

“And they wear cloth dresses and boots 
just like men’s boots.” 

I burst out laughing. 

“Why, dear me! Mrs. L., you’re hitting me on 
all sides, for you know I wear cloth all the time. 
It’s warm and comfortable, doesn’t tear easily 
like thin goods, and looks rich and handsome, 
without being any more expense. ButI didn’t 
know the Woman Suffragists wore cloth, have 
never seen many of them, and the papers al- 
ways describe them as dressed in black silk! 
And as to the boots, I’ve got so disgusted at 
the waste of time lacing these of mine, that 
long ago I ordered a pair that are to pull on 
like men’s boots, with neither tie nor button. 
But I fancied this an idea original with myself. 
Had not then heard of any woman who con- 
ceived of such a thing. Am glad to find that 
others are as—”’ ; 

But Mrs. L. would not hear me out. She 
surveyed me with a look of the most deploring 
commiseration. 

“There it is!’ Men’s boots! and the very 
next.thing will be that you won’t believe a 
word of the Bible.” 

Did I laugh? O, no. Ludicrous as was 
the connection, or rather want of connection, 
between boots and the Bible, her solemnity 
awed me, 

Next week I will have something further to 
say of this lady, and will assigu a reason for 
the warped and degraded condition of a mind 
once so vigorous, oO. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 
BY MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE. 





{From the Golden Age.] 

It is often reiterated that woman’s work is 
never well done, and the reason she commands 
no better wages is that she is so poorly fitted 
for what she attempts, She patches and bog- 
gles because she does not engage in any pur- 
suit as a life-business. Woman’s work is so 
often unfavorably compared with that of man 
that we are tempted to subject his achieve- 
ments to a moment’s scrutiny, and see how 
firmly his foundations are laid, and how 
strougly his superstructures are built. 

It is conceded in the outset that woman has 
occupied a dependent position for ages, and 
has had very few of those opportunitics for 
culture and training in any practical pursuit 
which have fallen to the lot of man. Men 
have always been the agriculturalists, the 
architects, the law-makers, and the school- 
masters of the world, and have followed these 
industries as life-pursuits. One would imag- 
ine, certainly, that they would approximate, if 
they had not already attained, perfection, in 
them. But what is the measure of men’s suc- 
cess in any of these pursuits they have monop- 
olized from the beginning? Take architect- 
ure, for instance! Scarcely a paper that does 
not chronicle the fall of some half-created 
block, or the collapse of a finished edifice. 
We have homilies upon non-cohesive walls 
and architectural incongruities. We are told 
the national Hall of Representatives is a vast 
dark box unfitted for speaking, and that thé 
Astor Library nullifies its own usefulness by 
lack of light. Houses are not secure. Winds 
blow them down, fires burn them, dry rot con- 
sumes them. The principles of ventilation 
are not yet understood, neither do builders 
possess the art of arranging houses to be cool 
in hot weather, and warm in could weather. 





Three thousand years ago the Egyptian 
knew by the rise of the Nile what were his 
prospects for crops, and an extensive system 
of artificial irrigation was even then in exist- 
ence, Are men now perfect in their old life- 
business of agriculture? Do they yet under- 
stand sewerage, and manure, and rotation of 
crops? Can they tell the influence of temper- 
ature to a mathematical certainty? Have 
they scanned the cause of rust, and fruit- 
blight, and potato-rot? Do they practically 
understand the connection between forests 
and streams? Let “worn-out lands” and des- 
ert places answer. 

President White of Cornell University zives 
the following testimony in regard to the me- 
chanic arts: “It is easy, in this department, 
to make good the assertion that the blunder- 
ings and stumblings of unscientific mechanics 
and engineers have cost more than enough to 
endow splendid industrial colleges in every 
State, every year.” He further says: “Every 
State, every city, every canal, every railroad, 
has a wretched story to tell of imperfect esti- 
mates, bad plans, and sunken capital.” Govy- 
ernments have the reputation of building firm- 
ly; at all events we know they build expen- 
sively; yet a few weeks ago a government 
committee was sent on an important commis- 
sion. It carried men of mark, and confidence 
should at least have been felt that they would 
have been carried safely; yet soon the coun- 
try was agitated with rumors of the vessel’s 
loss. There had been no great storm, no hur- 
ricane or earthquake; no icebergs were on 
her route, but everywhere flew the rumor of 
her unseaworthiness. She was built in the 
government workshops; she cost two mill- 
ions of money; she bore a precious freight; 
she went on important business; she was of 
men’s handiwork,—made by men trained to 
their business, men who were following their 
life-business; yet the ship was asser'ted to be 
not well made, and to have neither elements 
of safety or of speed. 

A recent Liverpool journal avers that some 
of the graduates of Oxfurd and Cambridge 
have never sufticiently mastered the mysteries 
of the English tongue to spell words of three 
and four syllables correctly. 

The Tribune advises theological colleges to 
send their graduates on a peddling tour before 
starting them in the miuistry, in order to give 
them a practical knowledge of human nature, 
unattainable to the mere literary students. 
The March number of the Galaxy declares 
that no adequate provision exists for a thor- 
ough training in the principal vocations of 
life; that neither lawyers, writers, teachers, 
nor scientists, are prepared as they should be 
for their work. 

Legislation from the beginning has been 
only patchwork. Every new law requires a 
dozen, more or less, to explain it, aud the un- 
certainties of them all gives business to thou- 
sands of other men. Let us take the testimo- 
ny of men themselves. Not only is each par- 
ty decrying the legislation of every other one, 
yet even, like Acteon’s hounds, members of 
the same party feed upon each other. One 
paper says, “Our legislative sessions are intol- 
erably long and growing longer; our laws are 
wretchedly crude and even worse as regards 
quantity than quality; our committees are cu- 
riously iguorant of the work they are called 
upon to do.” Man has not yet grown into the 
full comprehension of moral questions. Gov- 
ernments are systems of pulicy rather than of 
justice. Lord Eldon declared that never was 
a statute yet enacted that an astute lawyer 
could not drive a coach and four through, and 
yet law-making is claimed to be man’s specific 
work,—one to which he has not only been 
trained by custom, but to which he is preémi- 
nently fitted by nature, whereas the world so 
far has been only half a world. 

When all humanity works for humanity, 
when the life-business of men and women be- 
comes one united partnership in all matters 
which concern each, when neither sex, race, 
color, or previous condition, is held as a bar 
to the exercise of human faculties, the world 
will hold in its hands the promise of a millen- 
nium which will work out its own fulfillment. 





THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA. 


Augustina, the celebrated Maid ot Saragossa, 
was a handsome itinerant lemonade-seller, 
twenty-two years of age. She arrived with 
food for the soldiers at the moment when the 
battery had been swept clear of every defender. 
The people, daunted by the sight, hung back. 
The brave woman instantly rushed forward 
over the dead and dying, and snatching a 
lighted mmateh from the hand of the dead ar- 
tillery-man, fired off a twenty-six pounder. 
Then jumping on the gun, as Wilkie represents 
her, with disheveled hair and stormy eyes, she 
swore to the Virgin never to quit the gun alive 
while the siege lasted. The people, encour- 
aged by this woman’s almost supernatural dar- 
ing, rushed back into the deserted battery, 
opened a tremendous fire and repulsed th 
French attack. When her husband fell wound- 
ed at her feet she discharged his cannon at the 
enemy to avenge his fall. She also frequently 
led the sorties, and, sword in hand. with her 
cloak wrapped round ker, fought daily in the 
streets. When the city surrendered, Augus- 
tine was taken prisoner, but, catching the fe- 
ver, was removed to the hospital and thence 
escaped. Maneulla Sanchez, another heroine, 
though less fortunate, was shot through the 
heart. The poor Countess Burita, after es- 
caping innumerable dangers, died of grief on 
hearing that her daughter had been killed.— 
Allthe Year Round. 
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AN ENCOURAGING SIGN. 


To me, one of the most satisfactory things 
about the Woman Suffrage movement is the 
active opposition it is beginning to arouse. 
Anything rather than being despised. Any- 
thing rather than silent contempt. The in- 
creasing effort to stop the spread of this move- 
ment is the evidence of its increasing influence 
and respect. When the other side begins to 
gather up its forces, then surely the cause is 
making progress, 

Nor is this the whole value of opposition. 
The virtue of any cause is best revealed in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with its foes. Its native 
resources of strength, principle and truth are 
most quickly and thoroughly developed by alife 
or death struggle. Not one mill-stone does the 
work we want done, but two; between the two, 
we are quite sure that the flour of truth will 
be ground out. What the Woman Suffrage 
movement has long wanted was a visible foe. 
Now that foe is coming. Why waste powder 
and shot pouring broadsides into the air? 
Let us have a visible, organized enemy, a pal- 
pable, concrete object, something we can see, 
shoot at and hit. Let the anti-Woman Suffrage 
element organize itself, get embodied into defi- 
nite shape, that we may know what it is, where 
it is, and when and how to strike our blows, 
and make those blows most effectual. 

Again, I was afraid at one time, that Woman 
Suffrage would carry the day by default; that 
the defendant would not appear in court. 
That would be a great misfortune, a great mis- 
fortune! I sympathize with Mrs. Livermore. 
Woman needs the education of a difficult and 
extended contest, not the results of a short, 
sharp and easy one. The discipline of the 
means is worth a great deal as well as the 
power of the ends, Lessing’s reasons for pre- 
ferring the pursuit of truth to the possession 
of truth are not wholly inapplicable here. We 
want Woman Suffrage, but we want, too, the 
noble experience, the developed resources, the 
divine passion, power and virtue struck out by 
the heat and struggle of the moral battle. We 
want the splendid preparatory education which 
discussion and agitation are sure to give to 
the emancipators and the emancipated alike. 
If our enemy voluntarily surrenders to us 
without striking a blow ‘what do we know of 
the latent powers of our troops? Perhaps 
they are wholly incompetent to win a victory, 
and, if so, much disqualified for wisely using it. 
At all events, for one, I should be sorry to have 
suffrage precipitated upon woman all at once, 
by means of the Sixteenth or Fifteenth Amend- 
ment or any other short road. It will come 
soon enough without going “across lots.’’ All 
the results of the age are bringing it speedily. 
The car of progress moves fast these days. It 
needs brakesmen. If Drs. Bushnell, Todd and 
others see fit to act as such, very well. Itis a 
good office for any one having a taste for it. 

So [hail the growing opposition to Woman 
Suffrage. Let the Tribune, the Nation, Mrs. 
Willard, Phelps, Sherman, and others, East or 
West, do their best. Let the opposing ele- 
ment organize and take the field fora brave, 
square fight. Let the issue now, as of old, be 
left to a trial by battle. Of the result of that 
trial, I have no doubt; nor can any believer in 
the divinity which doth hedge the truth. 
DAviIp Cronyn. 


—_—_——-—_____—__ »ee- 


“LA BELLE AMERICAINE.” 


One meets her everywhere, from Liverpool 
to Jerusalem, but in Paris only does she reach 
that peculiar perfection which gives her a 
proud preéminence among less favored wo- 
men. Worth, Lucy Hoequet, Mabille agd the 
Tuileries must combine to rightly shape the 
being who is to be the glory of one continent 
and the admiration of another. Bright-eyed, 
slender of form, and quick of tongue, she is 
sure to be by virtue of her national ty; brill- 
iant, well dressed and shameless she becomes, 
by virtue of modistes and unlimited ball prac- 
tice. Money is hers, cela ra sans dire, and 
that it comes from the paternal grocery or oil 
well, instead of patrimonial acres, is of little 
moment to the men who dress her, and the 
men who will marry her, provided she has 
enough to pay her bills and theirs. She may 
have emerged from some New England nook, 
or some Western wilderness, but her origin is 
unimportant ; your embryo Parisienne rises to 
the height of the occasion, and in six months 
the Champs Elyseés will have wiped from her 
mind the remembrance of the old white house 
under the shadowy elms; church and school- 
house, wherein was shown to her all she knows 
of love and truth, vanish before the gaslights of 
the Grand Opera, and ten to one her tongue 
goes haltingly through an English sentence. 

She can tell you of milliners and dressmak- 
ers without number, she knows the latest gos- 
sip of the Tuileries, the latest scandal of the 
demi-monde, she will rave by the hour of “‘ce 
charmant Paris,’ aud confuses American free- 
dom with French license, till the honest vul- 
garity of her masculine relatives makes a-re- 
freshing change. One hesitates to decide 
which is her forte, dress, slang or imperti- 
nence, and yet withal her eyes are effective, 
when the lids are artistically shaded, her fig- 
ure perfect, fresh from Worth’s atelier, and she 
rakes as if she had been trained in—the Quar- 
tier Latin. Accomplishments, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, she has none; she is fa- 
miliar with Offenbach’s melodies, and doesn’t 





mind making appointments in the long galler- 
ies of the Louvre, but “that sort of thing,’’ 
which comprehensive expression in her vocab- 
ulary includes the whole range of the arts and 
sciences, is terra incognita to her. She can 
induct you into the mysteries of Paris, by thé 
broad road which George Sand, Dumas and 
Balzac have paved for her pretty, well-shod 
feet, and as for bonbons and champagne, Good 
Heavens! whata judge she is of them! 

The moral atmosphere which surrounded 
her early youth has not been entirely without 
effect; she has still a vague prejudice in favor 
offeminine purity, though she would be puz- 
zled to give a reason for it, and with pitiably 
warped instinct vastly admires that masculine 
honor which induces one illustrious aristocrat 
to murder another who happens to have tempo- 
rarily alienated the affections of his mistress. 
She clings, too, with feeble habit, to such ob- 
servance of Sunday as is possible in the face 
of Parisian fétes, and vacillates between the 
American chapel and various fashionable Ro- 
man Catholic churches, flattering herself that 
so long as she abstains from horse-races and 
the opera on the first day of the seven, she is ful- 
filling all the duties of an enlightened Protes- 
tant. Praiseworthy as such religious fervor is, 
one has an unpleasant suspicion, that, should 


‘the dazzling prospect of a titled alliance open 


before her, dependent for its realization upon 
her renunciation of the faith in which she has 
been born and bred, the Pope’s nuncio would 
have no difficult task to win back another gold- 
en-fleeced lamb into the bosom of the true 
church, and Madame la Marquise will take as 
naturally to her beads and holy water, will 
cross herself as gracefully, and kneel as low in 
sweeping folds of silk and camel’s hair, as if 
she had never sat upon the hard bench ofa 
country meeting-house. As yet, however, 
that consummation has not been reached, the 
dignity of matronhood and diamonds is not 
hers, and she has not even the nominal sur- 
veillance of a husband, Her father spends his 


kind enough to speak a little lower. When 
his voice was very much worn, for it has not 
regained its ordinary strength, Senator Ed- 
munds stalked into the chamber, and, proceed- 
ing to Mr. Conkling’s seat, began to speak in a 
tone loud enough to be heard in the galleries. 
Senator Sumner asked the Senator from Ver- 
mont if he would be kind enough to speak 
lower. “I’m not speaking at all,” snarled the 
lord of technicalities from over his shoulder, 
Conkling that instant answering him, he went 
on louder than before. “If the Senator wishes 
the floor, I will yield it,” said Mr. Sumner, 
drawing back and standing in silence beneath 
the eyes of watching thousands. Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax, who in parliamentary law is nev- 
er a partisan, handed the rules to the Clerk to 
be read, and the Clerk read the rule forbidding 
any Senator from engaging in conversation 
during debate, Mr. Colfax declaring that here- 
after the rule should be enforced. Mr. Sum- 
ner, in a tone perfectly free from irritation, 
said that he had been obliged to make the re- 
quest from the feebleness of his voice, which 
had lost its early power. The confession of 
encroaching years, with the expression of his 
face, at once weary and sad, possessed all 
sympathy at once. The Senator from Ver- 
mont apologized curtly, and then sat down 
and laughed, as if he had done a funny thing, 
while Roscoe Conkling, as he was forbidden 
to talk aloud, began anew the farce of intense 
application to letter-writing. If halfa dozen 
women were to act as these Senators did yes- 
terday, we would say that it came from the 
littleness of the womanly nature; if children 
were to show such a disposition, we would 
call it the worst type of naughtiness; but as it 
was men, and strong men at that, who acted 
more foolishly than either foolish women or 
children could, it must have been the outcrop- 
ping of their pure “cussedness.”’ But the most 
wondrous sight was witnessed when Carpen- 
ter, in the midst of Mr. Sumner’s speech, pro- 
ceeded across the Senate chamber, and going 
behind his chair, put his arms around the 
neck of Chandler, and entered into deep com- 
munion. That was a sight. The two 
coarsest-looking men in the Senate—great, 
burly, red-faced, slouching-looking creatures— 
sieht they became thus affectionate, it was a 
sight. 











Gorrespondence. 





time between the hotels where Americans do 
mostly congregate, and his banker’s; he talks 
stocks and politics, is a good deal bored, wish- 
es himself back in his trans-Atlantic office or 
factory, and settles his daughter’s bills, grum- 
blingly or good-naturedly,as the case may be. 
The mother likes the deliverance from domes- 
tic burdens, enjoys unlimited bargaining, and 
admires, with a mixture of awe, the brilliant 
creature who calls her “‘chere maman” and 
bullies her in an unknown tongue. 

The fact is, that the immediate progenitors 
of this charming young person are not by any 
means of her ‘‘monde,” as she is pleased to de- 
nominate the hybrid society in which she min- 
gles, and consequently, she wisely ignores 
them, except on occasions when some exhibi- 
tion of regard is necessitated by the fact that 
“poor papa”’ holds the purse strings, and is ful- 
ly aware of what is the proper equivalent fora 
napoleon. 

Life to her means—well, what does it mean ? 
One can find no suitable definition in Spencer 
or Hegel, in ancient or modern philosophy, and 
indeed her own words describe it best. Her 
creed, for she has a creed, runs glibly thus: “1 
believe in fine clothes, fine houses and fine 
names; I believe in the pleasures of this world, 
unalloyed by the consideration of another 
world to come, and above all, I believe in Paris, 
now and forever.” To such a faith as this 
there is but one fitting climax, and that is 
scarcely attainable within the narrow limits of 
a republic. The noble enthusiasm kindled 
in a democratic breast is not easily extin- 
guished, and by-and-by the most eligible par- 
ti in the market is selected, the bargain con- 
cluded money down, and the dear Duke or 
darling Prince binds himself to bestow a title 
and accept a maintenance. 

You may meet him, you others, driving in 
the Bois on Tuesday, with his chere amie, Mlle. 
Natalie of the Opera Comique, by his side, 
while on Wednesday you shall see a not too 
fastidious public smiling upon a figure, which, 
scarcely less brilliant and prononceée than its 
predecessor in the seat, rests in happy indiffer- 
ence among those cushions where lingers the 
scent of Mile. Natalie’s musk and violet, the 
figure of the new-made fiancee, la belle Ameri- 
caine. 

THE IMPERTINENCES OF MR. SUMNER’S 
SENTORIAL ENEMIES. 


The behavior toward him of a little coterie 
of Senators, who make their differences with 
Mr. Sumner a personal matter, and manifest 
their unfriendlinessina style more natural to 
foolish children or to vulgar women, than to in- 
telligent men and American Senators, has of- 
ten been illustrated and frequently exposed 
to public criticism. During the delivery of his 
great San Domingo speech it was peculiarly 
gross and indecent, as thus described by Mrs. 
M. C. Ames in her correspondence with the 
Brooklyn Union:— 

The silent insolence of Roscoe Conkling I 
have never seen surpassed. Since last Decem- 
ber he has made it a point to show Mr. Sum- 
ner every possible personal discourtesy, and 
neglects no opportunity to do so. Yesterday, 
sitting only the third seat from where Mr. 
Sumner stood, when not busy with the pre- 
tense of writing, though it was perfectly plain 
to see that he was listening, he was engaged 
in intense conversation with Mr. Howe and 
Hamlin, seated between himself and Mr. Sum- 
ner. Three times the Senator from Massachu- 
seits paused and politely asked if he would be 











LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


CorsTon, N. BrisToL, ENG. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—Since I last wrote we 
have jumped from winter into spring, and the 
trees and hedges are budding, and the fruit- 
trees full of blossom. It is to be hoped that 
the suffrage question will blossom fairly also 
this session, and bear fruit, but L hardly think 
we are advanced enough yet for that happy 
end. I call it “end,” but to my mind it will 
be a beginning of purer morals, and better 
government, when women can have a little 
voice in affairs of the nation. Things have 
not gone on so very well hitherto, and the 
world has not been getting so very much bet- 
ter, that we should rest content with things as 
they are. A day or two ago, I had the pleas- 
ure of making Mrs. Ernestine Rose’s acquaint- 
ance and that of her husband, and I like them 
both very much. I think ‘Mrs. Rose is a re- 
markable woman, and seems to have done 
much for the cause of women in New York. 
I met them at the house of the Misses Ash- 
worth, the eldest of whom, you will remem- 
ber by a former letter of mine, is on the Bath 
School Board. Miss Lilias Ashworth is the 
Secretary of the Bristol Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, and she is a most earnest and practical 
worker in the cause. I have been sending off 
petitions to Parliament from the villages 
round about Corston, and have succeeded in 
getting them numerously signed considering 
the size of the places. 

At the last meeting of the Bath School 
Board one gentleman proposed that the Board 
should appoint committees for the purpose of 
school inquiry, observing that the lady mem- 
bers would render service in a way least un- 
pleasant to them by being a committee to vis- 
it the girls’ schools. Canon Bernard, howev- 
er, replied, surely the Misses Ashworth could 
ask questions in any school quite as well as 
the male members of the Board. Canon Ber- 
nard is a practical man, and a good working 
clergyman, so he probably knows how to value 
the services of women in the schools and dis- 
tricts under his charge. 

Miss Emily Faithfull has been joining ina 
discussion at the Fine Arts Conference in 
London, and is to read a paper before them 
on ‘Women s work, chiefly in reference to in- 
dustrial departments,” next week. The Suf- 
frage Bill comes before the House of Com- 
mons on the fourth of May, and we are all cu- 
rious to know what progress it will make this 
year. 

At Bath, of course, there were some re- 
joicings on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lorne, and 
amongst other things was a*grand concert at 
the Bath Pump Rooms (of old notoriety). and 
at which, in the entr’acte,a Bath young lady, 
Miss McFarlane, made her debut as reader, 
“and gave with perspicacity, and judicious 
emphasis, what were unpretentiously styled 
‘Lines on the Royal Wedding,’ the sentiments 
expressed being most rapturously applauded 
from all parts of the house.” 

What a terrible state Paris is in! It will 
be years before that once beautiful city regains 
her wonted look, even if the insurgents have 
the sense to stop now and make terms with 
the members of the virtuous republic. Opin- 
ion in England, which had gone over to the 
French from the Prussians, is now turning 
back again since these “Reds” have done so 


i 





much mischief in Paris, but I don’t think 
that reason is sufficient for the change, as the 
wiser portion of the French cannot be held to 
be responsible for the foolish acts of these red- 
hot Parisians. Yours truly, 

ALice B, LEGEyT. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS., 


For more than 500 years canary birds have 
been merchantable property. 


The Cherokee Indians originally owned a 
territory extending over 35,000,000 acres. 


There is only one church bell in Charleston, 
S. C., all the rest having been melted up in war 
times for cannon. 


The prospects of a large oe peaches dur- 
ing the coming season throughout New Jersey 
are said to be good. 


It has been decided that postmusters must 
receive mutilated currency at its full value for 
postage stamps. 


In the last hundred years more than two 
hundred thousand of mankind have been de- 
stroyed by earthquakes. 


It is estimated that 225,000,000 cubic feet of 
earthly matter are deposited annually by the 
Mississippi, at the southwest pass, in the Gulf. 


About 1300 students were in attendance at 
the University of Munich last summer. There 
are now only about 600. The falling off is the 
etfect of the war. 


The death of Sylvia Ann Hewland, half a 
dozen years , left New Bedford $100,000 
for educational purposes, but needless litiga- 
tions, still in progress, have thus far prevented 
the use of a penny of it. 


In cases of kerosene fires, don’t try to extin- 
guish the flames with water. That will only 
spread the fire. Instead, smother the flames 
with blankets, woolen clothes, quilts, shawls, 
or whatever may be at hand. 


Thomas Carlyle enjoys the reputation of be- 
ing the only eminent literary man in London 
who rises early in the morning. He not only 
gets up, but usually walks several miles before 
breakfast, or at least before undertaking the 
labors of composition. 





The Boston Journal says: “The observa- 
tions taken on Mount Washington during the 
past winter have established one important 
fact, that the periods of intense cold are felt at 
the high altitude from twelve to twenty-four 
om sooner than they are in the country be- 
ow. 


The United States consumes more than five 
times as much coffee per capita as Great Brit- 
ain, and twice as much as France. Holland, 
Norway and Belgium are the only countries 
which consume a greater amount per capita. 
The consumption of coffee has doubled in 
most countries during the last twenty years. 


The subscriptions to the Presbyterian me- 
morial fund, up to the present time, are be- 
lieved to amount to four millions, of which 
more than $800,000,000 are for educational insti- 
tutions, above a million for church edifices, at 
least one million for church debts, and the rest 
for parsonages, hospitals, and other odjects. 


The whole length of all the railways in the 
world is about 120,000 miles. The cost of 
the same was in round numbers ten billions 
of dollars. Those of Great Britain are the 
most costly, and those of the United States the 
least so. ‘The railway system of the world is 
supposed to give employment to dver one mill- 
ion persons. 


A workman in England, having to mend a 
broken lead pipe through which a current of 
water was passing with a pressure of fifty feet 
head, plugged the two ends and put broken 
ice and salt around them. In five minutes the 
water was frozen, the plugs taken out, a new 
piece soldered in, the ice thawed out again 
and the pipe in perfect order. 


The Lyons (Wayne County, N. Y.,) Demo- 
cratic Press says the weather of last winter 
has certainly destroyed the peach, plum and 
cherry crops in that section, and it is feared 
that the apple crop has shared the same fate. 
This will be a severe blow to production in 
Western New York, where millions of dollars’ 
worth of fruit are raised every year. 


A colored youth was appointed a page in 
the United States House of Representatives, 
on Saturday, superseding the white page in 
Virginia, The appointment was made by the 
Doorkeeper on the recommendation of Messrs. 
Porter, Pratt and Stowell, Republican mem- 
bers from Virginia. This is the first appoint- 
ment of a colored youth as page in the Huuse. 


William C. Bryant, writing to a friend in re- 
ply to an inquiry, says of himself that he al- 
ways rises at 6 o'clock, and, after taking a bath 
and light breakfast, goes down to his office, 
spending perhaps three hours there; the rest 
of the time is employed in correspondence, etc., 
and in the translation of the “Odyssey.” He 
always retires as soon as 10 o'clock. 


The Supreme Court at Boston has sustain- 
ed the verdict of $8000 damages given to B. R. 
Bryant, for injuries received from the waiters 
of the steamboat “Eastern Queen” while en- 
deavoring to protect the rights of a fellow-pas- 
senger. Mr. Bryant sued the steamboat com- 
pany, and the ruling is, that the company, 
as common carriers, are liable for the good 
treatment of their passengers as well as for 
the safe transportation of goods. 


A case of remarkable preservatioggof a lake 
vessel from decay, the timber of ich it is 
constructed proving still sound after fifteen 
years of service, is explained upon the theory 
that the timber was completely water-soaked 
before being used, and that during the period 
it remained in the water the sap was removed, 
so that when thoroughly dried the wood be- 
came literally as hard as a stone. 


It is reported that another of Queen Victo- 
ria’s children is to marry a person not only not 
of royal blood, but not even of the nobility. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, ic is said, will, on his 
return from his present tour, marry the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy London banker, who will start 
them in housekeeping with no less than twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars!) What will his sis- 
ter the future Empress of Germany, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm say to such a plebeian alliance? And 
will not the “old nobility” of England protest 
against it? 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmen, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&e- 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
ments evinge vam skill and experience to 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


tae Besten. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 








No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
: Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 
No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, ~ 

July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 

Suffrage.” 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 
Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston, 


Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(4 Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN,” 25 cents, or 
80 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


ZION’S 


HERALD. 


No. 8. 





AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


—FOR— 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Inutelligence. 
— ALSO, AN — 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMFNT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872+ 


Address, 


A. S. Weed, 


PUBLISHING AGENT, 


86 Bromfield St., 





Dee. 31. BOSTON. 5m 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a mass meeting in New York at 





Steinway Hall on Wednesday, May 10th. | 


Names of speakers will be announced here- 
after. HANNAH M., T. CuTLER, Pres. 
Lucy Srone, Chair. Ex. Com. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 





| til three in the afternoon of the next day, and 
| a most enjoyable day I had of it. There are 
| about two hundred students in the school, 
| mostly young men and women of limited 
| means who are in earnest in their work, and 
| are making the most of their opportunities. 
| Prof. Cooper is a graduate of Yale, and supe- 
| rior in his profession. He is a hater of shams 
| and humbugs, and a remorseless exposer of 
| fallacies and gophistries. He has a great hold 
on the hearts of the students, who speak of 
| him with boundless affection. He wins you 
immediately, and despite the grave face, and 
prosaic speech, you very soon detect the la- 
| tent humor in his composition. Prof. Lang- 
‘Jey is one of the live men. His recitation 
room is never dull, let the study or the stu- 


Under the Auspices of the National Woman Suf- | 4.15 be what they may. The glowing, mag- 


pes Educational Committee, Washington, 

The question of the Constitutional right of 
woman to citizenship and suffrage having be- | 
come in its political and legal relations a ques- 
tion of great and immediate importance, a | 
Convention for its discussion will be held in 
the city of New York on the 11th and 12th | 
days of May next, at Apollo Hall, corner of | 
Broadway and 28th streets. Distinguished | 
and able speakers, both men and women, will 
take part in the discussion. There is at the | 
present time a demand in buth political parties , 
for new and vital issues, affording, therefore, a 
special upportunity for this question to assert 
its claims as a political one upon the attention | 
of the whole country. Every man and wo: | 
man who believes in 4 truly republican form | 


of government is urgently invited to attend | 
the Convention. 
In behalf of the Committee, 


IsABELLA BEECHER Hooker, 
President. 
Friendly papers please copy. 











EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Kans As City, Mo., Apr. 12, 1871. 
EDINBORO’, PENN. 

You leave the N. Y. and Erie R. R. at Hor- | 
nellsville,take theAtlantic and Great Western | 
to Cambridge, Pa., and there a stage takes 
you six miles farther to Edinboro’, Crawford | 
County. Here the State has a Normal School. | 
All this section of country is historic ground, | 
for Crawford County was in part the scene of 
Washington’s early military operations, when | 
Dinwiddie, the colonial Governor of Virgin- 
ia, sent him to this neighborhood to straight- | 
en the crooked ways of the French and In- 
dians. The county takes great pride in its | 
early history, and has published a volume con- 
taining fulland authentic accounts of the fear- 
ful struggles and heroic deeds wrought within | 
its limits a century ago. A very intelligent 
young man, a student of the Normal School, 
drove me from Cambridge to Edinboro’, and 

“shortened the long two hours’ ide, over an ex- 
ecrable rvad, by giving me fragments of thrill- 
ing stories connected with locations that we 
passed, or approximated. We rode most of 
the way along the banks of “French Creek,” 
just then swollen by recent rains to the size of 
a respectable river, on the banks of which the 
French had a liue of posts, during their offen- 
sive operations. 

“How does it happen,” I inquired of my 
gentlemanly companion, “that you want a lec- 
ture on Woman Sutirage down here at your 
Normal School ?” 

“Oh,” said he, “that’s the work of Miss 
Brooks and Miss Compton, two of our Faculty. 
They're very earnest in their belief in Woman 
Suffrage, and have stirred up the whole town 
about it. They take the Woman’s JOURNAL, | 
have persuaded Prof. Cooper (the principal of 
the school) to take a copy for our reading- | 








netic life of his own nature transfuses itself 
into all with whom he comes in contact, and 
the dullest quicken under his influence. To 
many in his classes this cheery, large-hearted 
and fine-looking professor is the realization 
of their beau-ideal of manhood. Both of these 
professors sympathize with the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and in their way give it a help- 


ing hand. 
Misses Brooks aud Compton are such close 


friends, and go together hand in hand, so en- 
tirely in opinion, pursuit and interest, that 
their friends call them “partners.” And this, 
in fact, toa certain extent they are. If they 
live to be as old as some ot Alger’s heroines, 
and continue to “grow in grace’’ and friend- 
ship, their story, which I may not tell here, 
will do for some future historian of the “Friend- 
ships of Woman.’ They are both “‘little wo- 
men” physically, but in every other. respect 
they differ. The blonde is dignified, a little 
diftident, and undemonstrative; the brunette 
is vivacious, swift as the wind, and abundant 
in expression. They believe in Woman Suf- 


_ frage to the depths of their earnest souls, and 
| the bottom of their purses, and out in their 


| corner of Pennsylvania they are doing a great 
deal for its advancement. The readers of the 
| Woman's JOURNAL are likely to hear of them 


| in the future. 


I was much distressed, however, during the 
| hour I spent in their separate recitation-rooms 
| to see how utterly these “little women” were 
disregarding the commands of the apostle 
Paul. I found both of them teaching young 
men, nearly if not quite as old as themselves» 
and twice as big, who could have trotted off 
half a mile with their petite teachers in their 
arms without much weariness. Some of them 
had been soldiers, and had served under Burn- 
side, Pope, Sherman and Grant for three or 
more years. And yet,in the-teeth of Paul’s 
commands, “J suffer not a woman to teach !’’ 
**Let not the woman usurp authority over the 
man!” here were these “little women’’ teach- 
ing these men, correcting their mistakes, show- 
ing them improved methods, and actually ex- 
ercising authority over them. And, more alarm- 
ing yet, the men didn’t rebel, didn’t seem to 
realize the authority, but bowed their necks 
to the yoke very sweetly, ignoring St. Paul 
quite as much as their teacher! Where are 
Paul’s backers? Where are Messrs. Lord, 
Fulton and Hatfield, and where is the Chica- 
go Advance? Here is a case requiring their 
immediate attention. 

CONCERNING THE JOURNEY. 

James Fisk, Jr., may be an irredeemable sin- 
ner, or he may be what one of Bret Harte’s 
characters calls a “cherrybum”—TI will not pre- 
tend tw decide. But one thing I am sure of. 
His railroad is a very comfortable one to ride 
on, and his drawing-room and sleeping-coach- 
es are unsurpassed in luxurious ease. But 
the moment you transfer your corporeal exist- 


| ence to the Atlantic and Great Western R. R. 


you find a rough road, vexatious delays, and 
poor accommodations, I was sorry I took it, 
and shall not of choice go over it again. On 
my way West from Edinboro’ I was obliged to 
take a “mixed train” to Meadville, there to 


room, and have got others to subscribe for it. | wait nine hours for a through train to Cin- 


Then Rev. H. P. Cutting, a Unitarian minister 
of Meadville, is around lecturing against Wo- 
man Suffrage; he’s been answered in the pa- 
pers, and that’s set people to talking and to 
wishing to hear both sides. So Miss Brooks and 
Miss Compton went round the town with a pa- 
per, and got thirty people to become pecuniari- 
ly responsible for this lecture, if the receipts 
don't happen to be sufficient to pay expenses. 
It would not have been safe to have under- 
taken it, without this guaranty, for Edinboro’, 
outside the school, hasn’t many more than 
500 inhabitants.” 

How much one or two earnest women can 
accomplish! And how true it is that those 
who oppose a cause, which has the everlast- 
ing truth of God for its basis, in these days of 
free thought and free speech, only help what 
they seek to hinder. The attendance upon 
and interest in the lecture showed very plain- 
ly that somebody had ‘‘stirred up the whole 
town about it.” And the remark of an elder- 
ly lady, not intended for my ear, bore witness 
to the truth of what my young friend had told 
me. “Who'd have thought,” said she, “that 
these two girls could have made such a com- 
motion in this town?” Nobody seemed dis- 
pleased at the commotion, however, but rath- 
er to enjoy it, which was a very agreeable feat- 

ure of the work done by “‘these two girls.” 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL, . 


cinnati. And on reaching that city, there 
were seven long hours more of waiting, before 
the train left on the Ohio and Mississippi R. 
R. for St. Louis. Such delays, when one is in 
haste, tax one’s piety very severely. 

The “mixed train” on which I rode to Mead- 
ville was. an immensely long freight train, 
with a caboose atiached. They called it an 
“accommodation train,’ though who or what 
it accommodated it was impossible to learn. 
It picked up way passengers, who were herd- 
ed together in this abominably filthy caboose. 
Like all freight trains, its modus operandi 
consisted of three parts standing still at sta- 
tions, and one part travelling. But when it 
went—it went—as if “Jehu the son of Nim- 
shi” weref{§ngineer. Round the sharp curves 
it would tear like mad, writhing and twisting 
like a huge anaconda, and the light caboose— 

the tail of the monster—would whiz round 
after it like the snapper to a whip, throwing 
us all in a heap, together. There was a tipsy 
Irishwoman on board in an utterly maudlin 
state, to whom sitting ‘and lying were alike, 
and a furiously drunken American, with 
gleaming eyes, and frightened face, just on 
the verge of delirium tremens, beating the 
air, and defending himself with frantic ges- 
tures from unseen phantoms of his crazed 
brain. But before we reached Meadville, what 
with the swinging and swaying and upsetting 





I was compelled to remain in Edinboro’ un- 


we received we all felt as if we had become in- 


fected with the tipsiness of our drunken fel- 
low-passengers, and could hardly tell ourselves, 
who was who, just as, when foul water and 
clear are mixed and stirred together, the whole 
becomes foul a little. 

Five of us were to take the Western express 
at Meadville at three in the morning. We 
were promised at the office of the hotel that 
we should be waked in season to dress for the 
train, and on the strength of this promise, four 
went to bed. I have learned to rely on my- 
self in these cases, Just as the express was 
whistling into town, the Irish porter started 
to call us. I met him in the hall ‘half way 
down, with my luggage in my hand, ready for 
the train. He declared with solemn face, that 
‘the had waked iv’ry sowl of ’em oop” and 
then they had gone to sleep again. Which 
was a great round lie, as our rooms were all 
near together, on the same floor, and I had 
been up, writing all the while. Just as the 
train was starting one of the men rushed 
breathless into the car, with boots and valise 
in hand, and vest and coats on his arm, about 
as angry a3 a man can be, and threatening, 
when he returned, “to talk to that boy like a 
Dutch uncle.” He looked oaths, and I am 
afraid would have talked them, but for the 
presence of women in the car. 

“THE SILENT PARTNER.” 

The heat for three days was overwhelming, 
the thermometer standing at 90 in the shade, 
as we entered Cincinnati. In the sleeping-car, 
with the hot steam-pipes engirding every berth, 
all of us clad in winter clothing, it seemed as 
if it must stand at 190. Amid the dreary trash 
provided by the self-constituted literary cater- 
ers for the travelling public, I was so unspeak- 
ably fortunate as to find a volume of Bret 
Harte’s stories, Louise Alcott’s “Moods,’ and 
Miss Phelps’s new buok, “The Silent Partner.” 
While these lasted I forgot the purgatorial 
heat and the suffocating dust. “The Silent 
Partner’ is by far the best book Miss Phelps 
has given us. Nothing that she has written 
equals it in interest, or as a work of art, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a story written some little time 
since for the Atlantic, entitled, “The Tenth of 
January.” The characters and scenes are ev- 
idently copies from life. If you have known 
anything of factory towns, you recognize im- 
mediately the fidelity of the sketches, The 
counterparts of the originals are developed by 
the factory system, in all mills. What “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” was to the Anti-Slavery Re- 
form the “Silent Partner’’ will be to the Labor 
Reform. Miss Phelps lives in the vicinage of 
factories, and her soul is evidently stirred with- 
in her at the injustice, inhumanity and anti- 
Christian methods by which capital grinds out 
large dividends from human beings who are 
weak, helpless, and mere machines for toil. 
She has sketched the heartlessness and tyr- 
anny of the soulless corporation, the hope- 
lessness and demoralization to which it leads 
in operatives—she has caught the dark, sullen 
and despairing features of factory life, has 


"shown us the bareness, poverty and worthless- 


ness of existence to the 200,000 human beings 
roofed under the mills of New England, and 
harnessed to their’machinery. Then she has 
poured on the dark picture the radiance of 
one Christian spirit, and you marvel at the 
effect. What might not be accomplished for 
these hapless people, if capital, which owns 
them, were not. bloodless and soulless, but hu- 
mane and Christian ? 
Although this book is flung into the seething 
cauldron of the labor agitation, it helps the 
cause of woman also. The stories of Perley Kel- 
so and Sip Garth are arguments for the freedom 
of woman to define her own sphere that will be 
read where the speeches of Beecher and Cur- 
tis would be flouted. The originals of these 
two characters are the sort of women who are 
helping forward the cause of woman, who are 
harnessed to its work—who are types of a 
broader, nobler and worthier womanhood than 
the past has known. I blessed Miss Phelps 
for giving us “Hedged In” —but I am conscious 
of a warmer gratitude for the ‘‘Silent Partner.” 
May she live long, and continue to write books! 
WHAT GOV. FAIRCHILD HAS DONE. 
Gov. Fairchild of Wisconsin, who is a believ- 
er in Woman Suffrage, and who, for a time, 
certainly, was asubseriber to some of our Wo- 
man Suffrage papers, has just appointed Mrs. 
Mary E. Lynde a member of the State Board 
of Charities and Reform. In doing so we are 
assured he has been moved solely by a desire 
to secure an efficient and capable agent for the 
State, and not by any political motives. One 
of the local papers, in commenting on the ac- 
tion, remarks that “Governor Fairchild has 
paid the women of the State a high compli- 
ment, and at the same time manifested his 
own good judgment by appointing a lady, Mrs. 
Mary E. Lynde, of this city, one of its mem- 
bers. We are glad to see the Governor recog- 
nize woman’s fitness to discharge such impor- 
tant duties as this position involves, and his 
selection of Mrs. Lynde, whose high social 
standing, cultivated tastes and general intelli- 
gence so admirably fit her for the place, can- 
not fail to give universal satisfaction to the 
people of the State. We believe it is the first 
time in the history of Wisconsin that a wo- 
man has been made thus conspicuous by an 
executive appointment, and we heartily com- 
mend the Governor’s courage and chivalry in 
establishing a precedent that may be advanta- 
geously followed in the future.” 





A DETROIT WOMAN VOTES UNCHALLENGED. 
The readers of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL will 
remember a recent account in our columns of 
a little ripple on the surface of events in De- 
troit occasioned by the registration of a woman 
on the list of voters. Her name is Mrs. Nan- 
netig B. Gardner; she is a widow, and quite a 
heavy tax-payer in the ninth ward of Detroit, 
and she claims the ballot in justice as well as 
by law. She insists on the right to vote under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

A friend from Detroit, whom I met in St. 
Louis, informs me that Mrs. Gardner voted 
April 3d the same as any legal voter. She came 
to the polls in a carriage, accompanied by her 
little son and two ladies. She offered her vote, 
and the inspectors of election decided to accept 
it. Mr. Bond, one of the inspectors, protested 
against the vote being received, but the other 
inspectors declared in favor of receiving it, and 
it was accordingly deposited in the ballot-box. 
There were but very few persons around the 
polls at the time, and the affair seemed to cre- 
ate no excitement. If one woman can register 
her name, and vote under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, why not hundreds and thou- 
sands? Why not all women? Is it possible 
that the Fourteenth Amendment is to prove 
the open door through which women may walk 
into enfranchisement ? M. A. L. 


WHY MISREPRESENT ? 


“A Woman” writes in the Lansing (Mich.) 
Republican, of April 6th, that the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage speak against the clergy and 
the gospel they advocate. She says that the 
“leaders lose no opportunity to sneer at that 
class of persons whose life-work consists in la- 
boring to advance that gospel to which woman 
is indebted for all she enjoys of education and 
social position.’”’ And she adds:— 


Seldom, if ever, do we listen co a lecture on 
the subject of “Woman’s Rights” that the 
speaker does not endeavor to interest the au- 
dience with what she seems to consider as 
very amusing and very sharp hits at the clergy, 
but what we should characterize as bitter and 
abusive language. Even the model Mrs. Liv- 
ermore more than once alluded to “the weak 
thunder of the pulpit.” We are also told by a 
gentleman writing upon Woman Suffrage, 
“That the religious straight-jackets and the 
new-fledged and tender divines are likely to 
oppose it.” Weare not willing to leave our le- 
gitimate work and engage in a reform which 
seeks to advance its own interests by striving 
to bring into disrepute not only the clergy, but 
the gospel which they preach. 


Now this is an entire perversion of the facts 
of the case. It is a gross misrepresentation of 
the position of the editor of this paper. The 
advocates of Woman Suffrage never make an 
indiscriminate onslaught on the “clergy and 
the gospel they preach,” as is here asserted. 
Many of the ablest clergymen of the country, 
of different denominations, believe in woman’s 
enfranchisement, and speak in its defense, 
—such distinguished divines as Henry Ward 
Beecher, and his brother, Rev. Edward Beech- 
er, D. D., Revs. W. H. H. Murray, Wright and 
Manning, of the Congregational church — 
Bishop Simpson, Rev. Dr. Reid, editor of the 
Northwestern Advocate, Rev. Dr. Haven, edi- 
tor of Zion’s Herald, Rev. Dr. Eggleston, editor 
of the Independent, clergymen of the Methodist 
church—Rev. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, Rev. 
Robert Collyer of Chicago, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, D. D.,of Boston, of the Unitarian 
church, Rev. Dr. Neale, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Boston, and hosts of others. 
With such distinguished and eloquent clergy- 
men advocating Woman Suffrage, why should 
lecturers run out against the clergy? Theydo 
not. And whenever they speak of the clergy, 
they refer to those who not merely oppose the 
enfranchisement of women, but who do it in 
the most ungentlemanly and unchristian 





‘manner. It is a remarkable fact, that of all 


the opponents of this enterprise, none use 
such foul and indecent language toward the 
women engaged in this movement as do a cer- 
tain class of the clergy. They employ offen- 
sive and abusive terms. In saying this we 
bring no charge against the clergy, as such; 
only state facts applicable to a class of clergy- 
men like Revs. Fulton, Lord, Hatfield and 
Laird Collier. 

Rev. Mr. Hatfield, in the Independent, called 
the woman advocates of this enterprise, “stram- 
ming Amazons.” To condemn such coarse. 
ness and vulgarity is not speaking against the 
clergy, nor the gospel they preach! It is only 
this abusive class of the clergy that Woman 
Suffragists criticise. 

Rev. Robert Laird Collier recently preached 
a sermon in Chicago against Woman Suffrage, 
in which we find such scurrilous language as 
the following :— 


The race will not die out or degenerate for 
lack of blatant stump-speakers, platform ter- 
magants, and scolds. . .. God pity the world if 
left. to the present woman reformers! 

The sort of women who are clamoring for 
ballots and rights are of the type of our men- 
lobbyists, intriguers, and dead-beats generally. 

These are not the things these big, burly, or 
fussy and declamatory women are talking 
about, but marriage and divorce; and they 
want, as the Irish girl said of the Universalist 
religion, “the terms made very easy.” And 
what is this but nursing scorpions to their bo- 
oms, which may warm for a moment and sting 
to the death? 

These woman lecturers pervert history, and 
drag in Christ and his Apostles to sanction 
what is nothing less than free-loveism, and, in 
Christian ethics and civil law, would be termed 





icentiousness. ... And, in plain words, what 





is the scheme in its last analysis, stripped of its 
flimsy rhetoric, but free love and libertinism ? 

It is only talk and outwardness and con- 
spicuousness these women for the most part 
want, and God knows the American people 
has enough of them already. 


This divine, who uses such offensive and 
coarse language about some of the best and 
ablest women of our country, is pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicago. Ofcourse, 
such attacks are not arguments. They are 
weak appeals to the low passions of the popu- 
lace. And it was to these ungentlemanly and 
unchristian attacks that Mrs. Livermore re- 
ferred when she spoke of “the weak thunder 
of the pulpit.” We appeal to the writer in 
the Republican, to know if Mrs. L. was not 
fully justified in speaking as she did? In view 
of the provocation, she put it very mildly." She 
would have been justified in using sharper 
terms. Compare her language with the un- 
handsome language of these clergymen, and 
udge who was most Christian. She referred 
only to those clergy who oppose the movement, 
by employing such harsh and rude language to - 
wards the women advocates of this enterprise. 
It is therefore an inexcusable misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of ‘A Woman,” to assert that 
these reformers are “striving to bring into dis- 
repute, not only the clergy, but the gospel 
which they preach.” ** 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Methodist Conference of Western Penn- 
sylvania have opened Alleghany College, at 
Meadville, to women as well as men. This is 
one of the oldest educational institutions in 
the State. ; 


A Madrid letter declares that King Amadeus 
is already weary of his royal honors, and that 
it is probable he will soon resign the crown of 
Spain, having discovered that he can depend 
on nobody either fur advice or friendship. 





A London correspondent says that Queen 
Victoria visits Prince Albert’s tomb every day 
at Windsor, places a basket of fresh flowers 
near it, reads a chapter in the Bible, kneels 
down and offers upa prayer that she may 
meet him in the world to come. 


There is a grand combination among the 
women of England against the Social Evil act. 
Over 20,000 women of that country petition 
Parliament to let disease spread as it may, the 
petitioners believing that the general spread of 
the plague is better than indorsing prostitu- 
tion by an attempt to control it. 


The death of the venerable Father Taylor 
has been widely noticed with a tender feeling 
of respect for a very worthy man who, though 
remarkable for his eccentricities, was a very 
useful minister, always identified with the wel- 
fare of the sailors, having himself in his youth 
shared the perils of thesea. He was 77 years 
of age. 


Miss Ellen A. Hammond, daughter of Dr. 
Justin Hammond of Danielsonville, Conn., 
was one of the graduates of the Woman’s 
Medical College of ‘New York, at the recent 
commencement, and she will have charge of 
her father’s practice during his absence at the 
Legislature, to which he has recently been 
elected. 


Woman Suffrage is being agitated in Ohio, 
as we learn by the following :— 


Mr. Mower, on leave, offered the following 
amendment to the Constitution :— 

Article 10. The right of any person to vote 
in this State shall not be abridged on account 
of sex. Resolution lost—yeas 39, nays 48. 


This defeat of the resolution amounts al- 
most te a victory. 


William Howitt, whois now seventy-six, is 
said to be so fresh-looking and quick and 
strongin his movements that he would not 
be taken for over fifty-five. Mary Howitt is 
ten or fifteen years younger, dresses like a 
gay Quaker, and has something of the man- 
ners of a Friend. They have a daughter, a 
bright girl, possessing much artistic and liter- 
ary talent. 


The former Lady Bulwer, who has been liv- 
ing quietly of late, seldom going into society, 
is stated to have been writing a religious nov- 
el, illustrating the conversion of a fashionable 
woman of the world through a long series of 
afflictions. The new book is said to be as dif- 
ferent as can be from her earlier works— 
“Cheveley’’ and “Bianca Capello.” 


Miss Watrous Mather and Miss Smith, of 
East Haddam, Conn., with eighteen other la- 
dies, applied to be made voters, but were re- 
fused. Notwithstanding the refusal, the two 
ladies mentioned tried to vote on Monday. 
Their votes were refused, but the ladies will 
appeal to the Courts. They claim the right 
under the Fifteenth Amendment. Miss Math- 
er is a Republican and Miss Smith a Demo- 
crat. 

Colonel Higginson is to lecture next fall on 
“The Instinct of Animals.” ‘The Colonel is 
as distinguished for his scientific studies as for 
his literary skill, and he has the rare faculty of 
popularizing science. 

So says the Saturday Evening Gazette. 
But we understand that the title will be 
“Thinking Animals.’ It is to be a lecture on 
Natural History, and was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Boston Lyceum Bureau. It is an 
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exceedingly interesting subject and is sure to 
be well handled. 


It is estimated that the unmarried women of 
this country are the owners of about $400,000,- 
000 of property, not one of whom has a political 
voice in choosing those who levy taxes. They 
pay taxes, yet the representatives of male vo- 
ters impose them. Is not this taxation with- 
out representation? Is such taxation any 
less aburden and a wrong when applied to 
women than when applied to men? Those 
who can may answer the last of these ques- 
tions, 


At the recent town election, in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, twenty of the leading women 
of that place presented themselves at the polls 
and demanded the right to vote. Though 
they were refused, yet the effort was impor- 
tant. It helps agitate the matter, and shows 
that women desire to vote. The right will 
eventually obtain. These husbands and fa- 
thers, who now deny their wives and dangh- 
ters the natural and political rights which just- 
ly belong to them, will ere long learn to do as 
they would be done by, were the conditions 
reversed. 


Sarah F. Smiley, who has been preaching 
not only in Friends’ meetings, but in several 
of the Methodist churches in Philadelphia to 
large congregations, has been compelled to de- 
sist from her labors in the latter denomina- 
tion by the interposition of certain elders in 
the former, who, it is alleged, found ccasi n 
for reproof, in the fact that she seemed to rec- 
ognize what they term “a hireling ministry,” 
by standing up or bowing her head, while min- 
isters who are not Friends engaged in prayer. 
Some bigotry among those elders. 


One of the most important events in the 
history of education in the city of Washing- 
ton is the establishment of a kindergarten 
(child garden) in a room of the Business Col- 
lege, on the corner of D and Seventeenth 
streets, rented temporarily for the purpose. 
The movement has been inaugurated under 
the immediate auspices of the distinguished 
scholar, educationist, and philanthropist, Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, of Boston. Miss Pea- 
body has been aided and encouraged in her 
important work by Hon. Samuel M. Arnell, 
of Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on 
Education. 


Every Saturday says that “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ is the only book issued in our country 
which ever reached the great army of readers. 
The serial novelists of the New York Ledger, 
probably, are read by an eightieth part of our 
population. Among our poets, Longfellow 
and Whittier arethe most popular, and they 
are probably only read by one in every five 
hundred of the people. Their works, though 
circulated by tens of thousands of copies, have 
never reached the great body of the men and 
women to whom they were addressed. In 
fact, the Beechers alone, among our authors, 
have succeeded in reaching the public, in the 
restricted sense in which we use the term. 


A correspondent in the Lansing (Mich.) Re- 
publican puts the subject of women voting in 
the following way :— 

Women opposed to this reform seem anx- 
ious to represent that it is opposed to Christ. 
We advocates of female suffrage do not pro- 
poe the ballot as a substitute for religion, or 

ome, or anything good that we now possess. 
We wish it as an addition to other blessings. 
The elective franchise is not to take the place 
of religion, or home. A religion that is good 
for anything cannot be destroyed by the fran- 
chise. Wedo not say that the franchise is 
better than home and religion, but that it is 
good in itself, and to be desired as an addition 
to other blessings. I should be sorry to think 
that politics usurped the place of piety in the 
hearts of our husbands and fathers. They 
have voted for many years, and yet are not in- 
ferior to women. 


The property on which women paid taxes 
last year. in New Bedford, was $1,819,600, or 
more than the whole valuation of many towns 
in the Commonwealth. A proposition to dis- 
franchise one of these towns having a valua- 
tion of a paltry two millions or so would be 
received at the State House with a shudder, 
= there are a good many legislators, in both 

ranches, who see nothing wrong in keeping 
the women who pay taxesin New Bedford 
away from the ballot-box. Probably the whole 
amount of property in Massachusetts on which 
women pay taxes exceeds $75,000,000, and the 
taxes thus paid more than a million dollars, 
yet none of these tax-payers have a chance to 
vote, even for town officers. If this is not 
“taxation without representation,’ what is? 
The number of women who pay taxes in New 
Bedford is 409, and the amount of their taxes, 
last year, was more than $28,000, enough to 
carry on a town of six thousand inhabitants. 
—Springfiell Republican. 


Sixty-four of the prominent women of Wash- 
tngton handed the following petition toone of 
the registrars, at the recent election in the 
District :— 

“We the undersigned, citizens of Washing- 
ton, believing it to be our solemn duty and a 
fart of the allegiance we owe to our Maker, 
to our country, and to our homes, to exercise 
the right of the elective franchise, hereby earn- 
estly petition that our names be registered 
as qualified voters in our several districts.” 


The New York Tribune says that the ex-" 


citement in Washington over this petition was 
greater than on any previous day from the fact, 
this case is designed to test the question of 
the right of woman to the ballot in the Courts. 
In our opinion, itis too early to bring this 
subject into Court. More educational work is 





required, before a just decision would be given. 
Judges feel the pressure of public opinion like 
other men. 


Miss F. H. Churchill will this evening read 
selections from different authors, at the First 
Con tional Church, corner of Ann and 
West Washington streets, commencing at 8 
o'clock. Miss Churchill is a very entertaining 
reader, and all who attend will be richly re- 
paid.—Chicago Exchange. 

It was at this church, if we mistake not, 
that Mrs. Prof. Bartlett, and the good wife of 
the editor of the Advance, recently addressed 
a large audience on religious subjects. We 
are glad to make a note of this, only we 
should be glad to know how these good Con- 
gregationalist ladies dispose of St. Paul, who 
has so long been understood as forbidding wo- 
men to speak inchurches? They must either 
ignore Paul, or give to his writings a new in- 
terpretation. We find no difficulty with Paul, 
only we are a little curious to know what 
these women do with him! 


The New York Tribune, speaking of a paper 
in that city which started the story that Jen- 
ny Lind’s husband had squandered all her 
fortune, and the ill-matched pair had separa- 
ted by mutual consent, says :— 

Three London journals were rash enough to 
copy this bit of scandal, and Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, having.sued them for libel, has just re- 
covered three verdicts with damages amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $10,000. He might have 
had more, but he only demanded enough to 
reimburse his expenses in vindicating his rep- 
utation. It appeared on the trial that not 
only are Madame Goldschmidt and her hus- 
band a very happy couple, but the fortune 
which belonged to the famous singer when 
she married has since been doubled, thanks 
in part to the excellent management of Gold- 
schmidt and his professional earnings. The 
wife testified with some emotion to her hus- 
band’s kindness and domestic virtues; and 
Mr. Goldschmidt swore that, far from being 
a gambler, he could not so much as play whist, 
and instead of being a dissolute spendthrift he 
did not even smoke. 


Reforms have their attendant misfortunes 
Barnacles cling to the best of ships. The 
kingdom of heaven was likened unto ten vir- 
gins, half of whom were foolish. Every king- 
dom contains some adventurers. Not only ad- 
venturers and extremists advocate reforms, 
but the good and bad alike gather around them. 
Good soil produces tares and cheat as well as 
wheat. Platforms hold alike the pure and im- 
pure, the clean and unclean, those of white 
robes and those whose garments are all drab- 
bled in the dirt—those who are righteous and 
those who are defiled. It cannot be otherwise. 
It comes from the necessity of things. Reforms 
are often advocated by those who are corrupt 
and filthy. Even among the twelve disciples, 
one denied Christ with oaths, while another 
cruelly betrayed him. But Christianity ought 
not to be held responsible for the sin of Judag 
nor the cursing and swearing of Peter. Cor- 
rupt people sometimes connect themselves 
with churches and even climb into the pulpit. 
Pharisees and hypocrites identify themselves 
with all good enterprises. ‘This is the rule, and 
the Woman Suffrage movement forms no ex- 
ception to it. Those who walk in wicked ways, 
and advocate the ways that lead to hell, may 
champion this reform ; but the reform ought not 
to be held responsible for them, any more than 
the Christian ministry ought to be held re- 
sponsible because some hypocrites occupy the 
pulpit. We cannot prevent unclean birds fly- 
ing over our heads, but we can prevent them 
making nests in our hair! 











PRACTICAL RESULTS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Ever since woman’s enfranchisement has 
been advocated, its opponents have asserted 
that the ballot would be productive of great 
injury to woman,—that it would unsex her, 
and rob her of the natural refinement and deli- 
cacy which belong to her sex, and make her 
masculine and “manish,” whatever that may 
mean, but supposed to mean something awful, 
at least something detrimental to her best in- 
terests and good reputation, if not to her char- 
acter! For woman to step into the cesspool 
of politics, and thus soil her clean garments 
and dirty her white hands, is altogether be- 
neath her dignity and exalted position. 
“This,” it is claimed, “is not only extremely 
unbecoming, but it lifts woman out of her le- 
gitimate sphere, and isareform against nature 
and Providence, against God and man! It is 
seeking to subvert the divine arrangement, 
and thwart the purposes of God. Home is 
the place for woman, and she has no right to 
meddle with politics, and she does it only at 
her peril. If she have the ballot, she will neg- 
lect home duties, the interests of the faniily 
will be forgotten in the all-absorbing questions 
of the State, and the good order of society will 
no longer be maintained.” 

All this, and much more, is asserted by anti- 
Woman Suffragists. In absence of all proof 
to substantiate these assertions—for they are 
merely unsupported assertions—the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage have not only denied their 
correctness, but have shown that clothing 
woman with the elective franchise would add 
to her influence and dignity in society, to her 
usefulness and elevation. Those who ap- 
peared to be so apprehensive of danger have 
been cited to distinguished women who, with 
queenly dignity, have sat upon thrones and 
ruled nations with wonderful success. Victo- 
ria, the present Queen of England, while thor- 





oughly versed in political economy and min- 
gling continually in the affairs of State, is not 
only a wise and careful diplomatist, but is 
everywhere acknowledged to possess all wo- 
manly characteristics and qualities—has been a 
devoted wife and is a good mother, and graces 
her home with all womanly accomplishments. 
No one pretends that she has been injured by 
mingling with politics. Why, then, should 
politics harm other women? The refined and 
cultivated ladies of England vote in municipal 
affairs. 

But, saysvone, that is not a fair sample. In 
America, under our republican form of gov- 
ernment, where all voters go to the polls and 
express their political convictions and prefer- 
ences through the ballot-box, women here 
would be injured. But why more injured than 
men? Is there anything in our democratic 
institutions necessarily demoralizing? If so, 
they should be changed for some better form 
of government. But noone claimsthis, Our 
institutions are good, and the methods of car- 
rying on the government, including the ballot, 
are good. And all the prophecies of evil to 
come to woman by an exercise of the fran- 
chise are entirely unsupported by facts. 

As far as we have any data to reason from, 
both fact and philosophy are in favor of giving 
woman the ballot, It is true that the data are 
not extensive. We have not had large ex- 
perience, but as far as it goes, it is in one di- 
rection. This is more than could reasonably 
be’ expected. While we anticipated good re- 
sults in lifting woman to responsible positions 
of honor and trust in the State, at the ballot- 
box, in the Courts, on the Grand Jury, and as 
Justices of the Peace, still we expect there 
will be exceptions to the rule. Men some- 
times fail in these positions, and why should 
not women? But so far there has been no 
failure. As far as the experiment has been 
tried only good results have come by woman 
mingling in political affairs, at the ballot-box, 
in jury-rooms, aud in the civil and criminal 
Courts. 

These duties have been imposed upon wo- 
men in Wyoming Territory, and they have met 
these new and unsought responsibilities with 
unexpected alacrity and marked ability. While 
they did not ask for these places of trust, they 
accepted the situation and discharged their 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the male 
officials of the State. These women in Wy- 
oming are from the different States in the 
Union, East and West. They are women of 
energy, enterprise and intelligence, and many 
of them of culture and refinement. Not only 
do the male officials of the Territory give a 
good report of their action, but some of these 
women write to the Eastern papers of the goud 
results of giving woman the ballot. 

We now present a few facts to substantiate 
what we have said in regard to the beneficial 
effects of Woman Suffrage where it has been 
tried. We refer to Wyoming and Utah, where 
the experiment has been tried a year or two, 
to show that none of the disastrous things pre- 
dicted by the opposition have come to pass. 
We cite the following to show that only good 
results have flowed to the State by conferring 
the ballot upon women. The Laramie (Wyo- 
ming) Sentinel, which is not a Woman’s Rights 
organ, contains the following :— 

At last the cause of Woman Suffrage has be- 
come respectable, and, we know, a success. 
We have never been considered a Woman’s 
Rights organ; we very seldom allude to the 
subject, and then only just at some critical 
time in the progress of events. We here have 
tried the experiment fairly and practically. We 
have tested it in what were supposed to have 
been its most vulnerable points. Without 
giving her time to fit herself for the new du- 
ties and responsibilities conferred upon her, we 
have placed woman in all the most trying {- 
sitions incident to the political franchise. We 
have placed her upon the judicial bench and 
in the jury-box, in oflicial positions, and at the 
polls during the heat of the most exciting po- 
litical canvass we have ever known. We did 
not simply confer upon woman the right 
to occupy such official positions as might be 
suited to her taste, but we required her to also 
bear all the burdens of her new sphere, even 
to the payment of the poll-tax. Looking back 
at the history of the affair, it seems scarcely 
gallant—nay, scarcely just, and yet we are 
glad the principle has been subjected to this 
trying ordeal, because its triumph is so much 
more satisfactory. 

We do not know of an individual in our city 
now who will not cheerfully acknowledge that 
the experiment has proved a success. We do 
not know of a single man who would say he 
wished the elective privilege taken away trom 
the ladies of our Territory. All the nightmare 
visions conjured up by feverish imaginations 
about “women unsexing themselves,” neglect- 
ing their domestic duties, and falling from their 
native modesty and purity, have vauished from 
our minds. No such results have ever been 
apparent in the slightest degree. They were 
predicated upon hypothesis that man’s legal 
enactments were capable of perverting the or- 
der of nature, and disarranging and defeating 
the plans and purposes of the Almighty. 

The success of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment 1s assured. ‘Ten years from now we shall 
look back and smile at our folly in ever having 
opposed a measure founded upon such obvi- 
ous principles of justice, and fraught with so 
much benefit to mankind. 

This impartial witness pronounces Woman 
Suffrage a success and completely refutes every 
unfavorable prophecy about the franchise be- 
ing conferredon woman. Every objection that 
has been urged about woman’s enfranchise- 
ment having a bad effect on the family is tri- 
umphantly answered. 

Again, the Deseret (Utah) News of recent 


date says :— 





Woman Suffrage has existed here by law 
for the past year. Its exercise thus far has 
been attended with none but gratifying re- 
sults. It has had no bad effect upon the sex; 
we do not think it is likely to have. Modest 
women go to the polls, deposit their votes, 
and are no more inclined to be aggressive or 
make nuisances of themselves than they were 
before the voting power was conferred upon 
them. Because they are voters they do not 
seem to forget that they are women, or to 
have the idea that they must abandon their 
own proper duties. 

The following is from the Cheyenne (Wy- 
oming) Tribune,of March 25, 1871:— 

The petit juries have been com 
of ladies, and we believe they opt yn 
isfaction to every one, unless to some parties 
who received more justice than was desired. 
Afier two years’ trial in Wyoming, there seems 
no room for a reasonable doubt of the ability 
of woman to vote and sit on juries, and it is 
to be hoped that Congress can find some oth- 
er work to do than repealing the law of Wy- 
oming which gave them the right. 

This testimony is uniform. We have nei- 
ther seen nor heard of any paper in the Territo 
ry which speaks against universal suffrage. All 
bear witness of its good results. These facts 
outweigh all opposition. They show conclu- 
sively, that none of the gvil effects which have 
been predicted by our opponents about wives 
forsaking their husbands, and mothers neglect- 
ing their families, have taken place. We have 
space only for the testimony of another wit- 
ness on this point. A correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial trom Wyoming writes 
as follows in that paper of March 31, 1871:— 

The ladies of Wyoming represent nearly all 
the States of our glorious Republic, and it is 
| fair tosay that they are, most of them, 
real good women, talented, educated, and ac- 
complished, and it is common in these parts to 
find “the genius of the washtub” also the lady 
at the piano. That they are women of nerve 
and solid character cannot be denied, else 
they would never have left homes of ease and 
comfort to pioneer in Western wilds. But it 
can be said, and honestly said, that you might 
travel over our broad plains, and through our 
lovely valleys, and not find what you would 
call a“Woman’s Rights woman,” nor would 
you hear of one single instance where women 
sought or demanded the right of suffrage. 
But when it was forced upon them by their 
over-generous brothers, they quietly accepted 
the situation. They were not allowed time 
or opportunity to in any measure prepare 
themselves; for the very men who were the 
most active in passing the Suffrage Bill were 
the loudest in their cry “that if the women 
would vote” they must perfurm some of the 
duties consequent. 

And thus it was that before woman had 
ever cast a vote in the Territory, she found her- 
self launched upon the jury bench. Chief 
Justice Howe, at that term of Court (March, 
1870), made a speech in which he promised 
that all courtesy and respect should be paid to 
the ladies, and that the Court would protect 
them, if they wished to serve; but at the same 
time remarked that all who desired could be 
excused. Now, permit me to say, right here, 
that it was generally expected and desired 
that each and every woman impaneled as ju- 
ror would accept the offer of His Honor, and 
be excused. But, to the astonishment of ail, 
and the chagrin of many, the ladies, with one 
exception, determined that they would do 
their duty, and right nobly did they do it. 

Judge Howe said that in all his long prac- 
tice he had never seen such supreme order in 
the court-room. And thus it was for the first 
time in the annals of the world that women, 
with all honor to themselves, served as jurors, 
and it did not seem that they had in any man- 
ner compromised their womanly dignity. 
Her routine of domestic duties seemed to 
glide along in the usual regular way; we 
heard no complaints of buttonless shirts or 
heelless socks; we did not find the order of 
things subverted; the gentlemen still attend- 
ed to their business, and the woman was as 
she ever has been, and ever will be, the moth- 
er and guardian angel of her family. 

The ladies now thronged to the polls eager 
for the result. The men were courteous and 
respectful, and that day proved (what we al- 
ways before had thought impossible) that an 
election could be conducted with peace, order 
and sobriety. The men were in as good con- 
dition at night as at early dawn, and the 
most prejudiced of “Anti-Female Suffrage’ 
parties could but acknowledge the improved 
order of things under the workings of the new 
law. 

The old cry of “homes being revolutionized 
and domestic peace being destroyed,” by the 
participation of woman in the elective fran- 
chise and its attendant responsibilities, has 
been found so far as tried utterly without 
foundation, as can be substantiated by hus- 
bands and fathers of families in this Territory 
who will bear evidence that they are as well 
cared for, and home duties were performed 
more regularly, than if they (the wives) had 
been off visiting, gossiping, or pleasuring. 

The evidence is not only cumulative on this 
point, but triumphantly sustains the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage, in all they have said in 
regard to the beneficial influence of this 
movement on individuals, society and the af- 


fairs of State. 


SWIFT AND SLOW CULTURE. 


PRESS AND PULPIT. 


Mr. Sanborn’s witty and instructive essay 
on the Press, presented before the Radical Club 
on Monday of this week, called up in the minds 
of those present some useful points of com- 
parison and question between the swift meth- 
ods of journalism and the slow processes of 
sound thought and thorough study. Mr. San- 
born, who has carried high personal and litera- 
ry values into this career, naturally dwelt most 
upon its useful features, indicating, however, 
its actual and possible abuses, and humorous- 
ly quoting, over the sins of the journalist, a 
passage from the Diary of Little Marjorie Flem- 
ing, full of a fiery repentance. In the conver- 
sation that followed the essay, Mr. Wasson 
dwelt most upon the incompleteness of the 


newspaper education which all Americans re- 
ceive, and with which many of them are con- 
tent. The superficial treatment of questions 
requiring grave and earnest study was in- 
stanced by him as one of the evil results of a 
culture necessarily so superficial. Some of 
those who spoke placed the character and effi- 
ciency of the press above those of the pulpit. 
Gen. Armstrong, who contemplates the issue 
of a journal to be devoted to the culture and 
interests of the Southern laborer, black or 
white, said some forcible words upon the pow- 
er of sincere moral conviction in journalism, 
and the great need of society for an increase 
in this element of power. 

The last speaker at this meeting took up 
the opposite poles of swift and slow method, 
and endeavored, in a few words, to suggest 
the true relation and importance of both. 
Comparisons are not odious when they seek 
to illustrate the individual character and mer- 
its of two good things, both of which are 
equally indispensable to the order and progress 
of society. The press has its great office of 
hunting up and presenting the facts of daily 
life, social, individual and political. The slow 
student at his desk is not the less, but the 
more, required to classify these facts in their 
true shape and belonging. The more we have 
of the swift method of culture the more do 
we need of the slow. So the press should 
keep the pulpit busy, not with inimical de- 
nunciation, but with friendly corrective. The 
best journalisin draws upon stores of thought 
and information, acquired by patient labor. 
Without such reservoirs to draw from, it soon 
becomes shallow and valueless. But we should 
advise all those who are to undergo the ordeal 
of writing fur a journal to cherish .much the 
thoughts and processes which are the opposite 
of their own. Above all, they should dismiss 
that cant of omniscience and omnipotence 
which is the besetting disfigurement of the 
profession. One may assume to know every- 
thing, and know very little. One may flour- 
ish a dangerous weapon, and deal a very weak 
blow. In nothing are the human limitations 
upon which charity is founded more to be re- 
membered than injournalism. It is the house 
of glass, in which malice and sharpness lead to 
a perpetual breakage of windows, not instruc- 
tive to the public. 

Finally, if it could be maintained that the 
merit and extent of true scholarship among any 
people were in the inverse ratio to the extent 
of its journalism, we might make out a grave 
case against the latter. We do not believe, 
however, that such will be found to be the 
case. The press constantly represents the 
needs and demands of the people at large. 
To this, the student in all kinds should be 
strenuous to respond. It is a constant quota- 
tion of wants and values, which should stimu- 
late the traffic of thought, but which cannot 
exhaust that which is inexhaugtible. Com- 
munities are far better instructed with the aid 
of the daily papers than without it, and this in 
spite of the lying and corruption to which 
these organs afford a vehicle. For, upon these 
fluent currents of thought and emotion, the 
loftiest truths, the deepest imaginations, are 
carried within the reach of those who need 
them most. Honor, then, to the fertilizing 
medium, and honor, greatest and best, to the 
seed that slowly ripens, to perish never. 

J. W. H. 


POCUMTUCK VALLEY MEMORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TIO. 





At the late annual meeting of the Pocum- 
tuck Valley Memorial Association in Deertield, 
Miss C. Alice Baker of Cambridge was elected 
one of the Councillors. This compliment was 
well deserved; for few have felt a deeper inter- 
est in the objects of this institution, or done 
more to promote its success, ° 

That Miss Baker’s interest in matters of an- 
tiquity is not local, growing out of the fact, 
that her ancestors in “Ye Olden Time” had 
much to do in making the history of this val- 
ley, which this association is striving to rescue 
from oblivion, is attested by her. interesting 
historical papers in the Museum and else- 
where. These have the genuine ring to them, 
exhibiting laborious research, and that pains- 
taking fidelity to facts, so rare in historians, 
but so necessary to a correct understanding of 
the people and times under consideration. 


THE “Doct.” 
DEERFIELD, Apr. 11, 1871. 








* BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[All business letters will be acknowledged. under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention.) 


Letters received to April 19th :— 

Miss M. E. Dana, Mary J. Russell, Emily Crane, 
Mrs. Frances A. M. Day, Mrs. John McGregor, J. Vila 
Blake, Mrs. C. I. Leonard, Ida M. Smith, Mrs. A. E. 
Wilson, Mrs. D. W. Obrion, Mrs. Maria A. H. Rowe. 











LET JOY ABOUND, 

Let joy abound! the winter’s gone! 

The ice and snow new leave the plains; 
The fields, long of their verdure shorn, 

Grow green beneath the vernal rains; 
The flowers around our pathway bloom, 

And with their fragments fill the air; 
New beauties Nature doth assume, 

And everything looks young and fair. 
The BOYS are putting on NEw CLoruszs, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they have purchased at Fznno’s, 








Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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Poetry. 








MAGDALEN. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


If any woman of us all, 
If any woman of the street, 

Before the Lord should pause and fall, 
And with her long hair wipe his feet— 


He whom with yearning hearts we love, 
And fain would see with human eyes 
Around our living pathway move, 
And underneath our daily skies— 


The Maker of the heavens and the earth, 
The Lord of life, the Lord of death, 

In whom the universe had birth, 
But breathing 6f our breath one breath— 


If any woman of the street 

Should kneel, and with the lifted mesh 
Of her long tresses wipe his feet, 

And with her kisses kiss their flesh— 


How round that woman would we throng, 
How willingly would clasp her hands, 

Fresh from that touch divine, and long 
To gather up the twice-blest strands! 


How eagerly with her would change 
Our idle innocence, nor heed 

Her shameful memories and strange, 
Could we but also claim that deed! 





“Ir.” 


If, sitting with his little worn-out shoe 
And scarlet stocking lying on my knee, 
I-knew the little feet had pattered through 
«The pearl-lit gates that lie ’twixt Heaven 
and me, 
I could be reconciled and happy too, 
And look with glad eyes toward the Jasper 
Sea. 


If in the morning, when the song of birds 
teminds me of a music far more sweet, 

I listen for his pretty broken words 
And for the music of his dimpled feet, 

I could be almost happy, though I heard 
No answer, and but saw his vacant seat. 


I could be glad, if, when the day is done. 
And all its cares and heart-aches laid away, 
I could look westward to the hidden sun, 
And, with a heart full of sweet yearnings» 
say: 
‘**To-night I’m nearer to my little one 
By just the travel of one earthly day.” 


If I could know those little feet were shod 

In sandals wrought of light in better lands, 
And tbat the footprints of a tender God 

Ran side by side with his, in golden sands, 
I could bow cheerfully and kiss the rod, 

Since Benny was in wiser, safer hands. 


If he were dead, I would not sit to-day 

And stain with tears the wee socks on my 
’ knee; 

I would not kiss the tiny shoe, and say: 
“Bring back again my little boy to me!’’ 

I would be patient, knowing ’twas God’s way, 
And that he’d lead me to him, o’er death’s 

silent sea. 


But O! to know the feet, once pure and white, 
The haunts of vice had boldly ventured in! 
The hands that should have battled for the 
‘ right 
Have been wrung crimson in the clasp of sin! 
And should he knock at Heaven's gate to- 
night, 
To fear my boy could hardly enter in! 


MOTHER SHANNON. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D. D. 





In the ears of Mother Shannon 

Sullen roar the Fed’ral cannon; 

Butler bold and Farragut 

Have the fortress-cordon cut; 

This is what the tumult means: 
Yankees rule in New Orleans! 
Miles away St. Michael's stands, 
Crowning the adjoining lands; 

In the conflict take no part 

Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 

Bead and bell, penance and prayer, 
Still retain their routine there. 
But, one day, without the gates, 
Anxiously a courier waits. 

Mother Shannon, could she take, ” 
For pure love and Jesus’ sake, 
Thirty orphans, stripped of all, 
Driven forth from burning hall? 
Then her face turns deathly white, 
And she speaks their serious plight: 
“We are on allowance placed, 
Ounce by ounce our food we taste. 
Yankee Butler, with his crew, 
Holds the town; what can I do?” 
“But, they come!’ The messenger, 
Seeing that she did not stir, 

Urges thus his suit again. 
Straightway took she down a pen, 
Fearing more those starving ones 
Than the frown of Fed’rai guns. 
“I have orphans and no bread !” 
This was all Mére Shannon said. 
But she slipped a draft within, 
Bread to buy, if not to win. 
Then she threw the gateway wide, 
Welcoming the orphan tide! 


All agrin, with hat in hand, 

Stood the waiting contraband, 

While bold Butler read the note 

That Mére Shannon trembling wrote. 
Then he said, with grimness brimming, 
“War's for men, not girls and women !”’ 


Quicker than it can be told, 

Back the draft went, scrip or gold! 
And ere night a loaded train 
Crossed the intervening plain ; 

At the convent gateway stood, 

To relieve Mére Shannon’s brood. 


When you make the mixture up 

To go in Ben Butler’s cup, 

Call him beast, or what you will, 

This I'd have you think of still: 

How this man, with Fed’ral cannon, 

Sent bread trains to Mother Shannon. 
— Independent. 


dtliscellany. 


“ONE OF A THOUSAND.” 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


“There’s the door-bell! Run up and an- 
swer it, Jane, and I'll wait on table while 
you're gone.” 

The brisk little servant tripped away to 
obey orders, leaving the young husband and 
wife to themselves, but was back presently, 
saying, ‘It’s somebody that wants to see you, 
Mrs. Ross; she’s waiting in the back parlor.” 

“A lady? who is she? did she send her 
card or name ?” 

‘*"No, ma’am; she’s a poor body, small and 
sick-like; she wants help, I guess.’’ 

“Like enough; I'll go up in a moment.” 

“What a pity you were not elected city poor- 
mistress, Kitty,’ said her husband; “you 
seem endowed with miraculous executive abil- 
ity in the management of the poor.” 

“I’ve no aspirations for the office, but I 
promise you I would do better than the pres- 
ent incumbent, were I to fill it.’’ 

“No doubt of it, my dear; let me see—how 
many poor women have you on your hands at 
the present time ?” 

“Less than a dozen.” 

“And how many poor children ?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me! It cuts me to the 
heart to remember the poor, neglected chil- 
dren of this great city.” 

“Have you no bowels of compassion for the 
neglected husbands of this city? When do 
you receive applications from them? I have 
a case on hand requiring immediate atten- 
tion.” 

“You may report it now, if you please; 
what's the ‘newest grief’? Is there a button 
off your shirt, or a hole in your stocking ?” 
“Neither of these misfortunes has befallen 
me; but my coffee was not sweetened by a 
kiss this morning, nor—” 

“Your beefsteak peppered with hot words; 
I see—you are right; your case does require 
immediate attention. But excuse me, now; 
‘first come, first served,’ and I'll go and see 
this poor woman, up stairs.’”’ 

“Hold on, Kitty; ‘first come, first served,’ 
is my motto, and I believe I'm the first comer 
by two years;” and putting his arm around 
the waist of his wife, they passed up stairs, 
and I’m very certain that Jane, who stood in 
the basement hall, heard the echo of kisses 
all the way up. Pardon them, dear reader, 
they were but two years married, and had 
made slow progress out of the honey-moon. 
“Don't go down town till I see you again,” 
said Mrs. Ross, as she passed into the parlor, 
while her husband went on to the library. 

A sad sight awaited the kind-hearted lady 
inthe parlor. A once beautiful, but now pale, 
wasted, hollow-eyed, young woman, drained 
of vitality and happiness, whose incessant 
cough and sepulchral voice told of the ravages 
of consumption, and whose grave was but a 
little way off in the future, rose to meet her. 
Her appearance instantly enlisted the sympa- 
thies of Mrs. Ross, and with a tone and man- 
ner of infinite kindness, she drew a chair be- 
side her and prepared to listen. 

‘‘My name is Harley—Maria Harley,’ began 
the woman, in great embarrassment; “I’m in 
very feeble health’’—and here she hesitated. 
“TI see that you are,’ said Mrs. Ross tender- 
ly; “what can I do for you?” 

“I have not long to live—I’m without 
friends—and when I die, as I shall soon, my 
little son, four years old, will be left alone.’ 

“Your husband, then, is not living?” 

‘The white lips opened and closed, but emit- 
ted no sound. A hot flush overspread her 
face, and then was succeeded by a deathlier 
pallor than before. But in a moment the 
truth came out, without equivocation or quib- 
bling, but with dewncast eyes and in a husky 
whisper, ‘‘I have never had a husband.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, when 
each heard the other’s beart beat. “Is the 
father of your son living?” asked Mrs. Ross, 
low and timidly. 

A nod of assent answered her, the poor 
woman not even raising her eyes to the ques- 
tioner. 

“Can he not be persuaded to be indeed a 
father to his child? Will he not take the boy 























under his care, when—when you are gone ?” 


The poor woman wrung her hands, and then 
burst into a paroxysm of wild weeping, whose 
violence Mrs. Ross feared would sunder her 
brittle life. She soothed her, and reiissured 
her with kind words, and waited patiently till 
her tears were exhausted. 

“Has the boy’s father done nothing for 
him?” 

“Yes—there is a fund at interest for him— 
small—but two-thirds of what his father was 
worth at the time it was deposited. If I 
should live and be well, I should need noth- 
ing further for Harry’s support. But when I 
die—what will become of him ?”’ and she wept 
afresh. 

“Cannot the father, then, be persuaded to 
adopt the child himself?” 

“Oh, madam, he is married.” 

“What sort of a person is his wife?” 

“She is an angel!” and a glow of enthusi- 
asm tinged the snow of her cheek, and her 
face brightened with pleasing emotion. “She 
is an angel! she is beautiful as the morning, 
and as good as though she had never lived 
out of heaven. All the poor people know 
her, and if anybody has any sorrow or trou- 
ble they go to her, an she is always ready to 
help. Oh, madam, she is too good and too 
beautiful for anything in this world.” 

“Kitty!” called Mr. Ross, sharply, from the 
partially opened door, and turning, Mrs. Ross 
beheld her husband half across the threshold, 
with a ghastlier and whiter face than the 
poor consumptive with whom she was talk- 
ing, and at whom he glared wildly. She 
sprang towards him with an exclamation of 
affright, when he reeled backwards into the 
hall, and almost fell into a chair. 

“Oh, my precious husband! my dear Hen- 
ry! What is the matter? you are sick; let 
me send for a doctor! Jane, make haste! 
bring me a glass of wine!” 

“No, no, no, Kitty; I’m better already. 
Stop! stop! Don’t get anything—don’t call 
anybody. Letmegouptoourroom. Haven’t 
you salts of ammonia there ?” 

Tenderly the loving wife assisted her hus- 
band to his room, bathed his temples, chafed 
his clammy hands, applied stimulants and 
poured him a glass of wine, intermingling her 
efforts, all the while, with the fondest caress- 
es, and applying to him every endearing epi- 
thet that her loving heart could suggest. 

“What has caused this sudden attack, dear 
Henry? You were well enough at breakfast.” 

“Can’t tell, I’m sure; it came over me as I 
was passing through the hall.” 

Had the tones of that sepulchral voice, and 
the vision of that never-to-be-forgotten face, 
no agency in causing this sudden attack? 
The query did not even suggest itself to the 
trusting wife, who saw in her husband one of 
nature’s noblemen, and worshipped him as 


such, 
Meanwhile in the parlor below a scene of 


fearful excitement was being enacted, God 
alone being witness to it. “Oh, my God! my 
God! help me! help me! what shall I do?” 
burst from the poor woman, as Mrs. Ross dis- 
appeared up stairs with her husband. And, 
pacing the room, she threw up her arms, beat 
her breast, smote her forehead, and in other 
frantic ways sought to vent the suppressed 
emotion which almost rent her in sunder, 
“Why have I come here? Do I want to kill 
her—the good, beautiful creature? I must 
never tell her! never, never, never! How she 
loves him! But oh, my poor boy, my dear 
child! I will take him with me to the grave. 
Haven’t I the right—I, who have endured 
four years of death in life for his dear sake? 
Is not his life mine? Is not murder some- 
times justifiable? Oh, God, help me! help 
me!’ and falling on her knees on the sofa, she 
fell forward on her face, which she buried in 
both hands, her whole frame shaking violently 
with tearless sobs. 

Here Mrs. Ross found her almost insensible, 
when her husband, having recovered partially 
from his sudden attack, went down town to 
his office, leaving his wife once more at liber- 
ty. Stooping over the cowering figure she 
raised her with difficulty, and was frightened 
when she saw her face. It was like that of 
one struck with death. The poor creature at- 
tempted to stand, but staggered back hopeless- 
ly on the sofa. “Let me go home!” she said 
feebly ; “you can do nothing for me; I was a 
fool to suppose you could.” 

“Lie quietly on the sofa a few moments,” 
said Mrs. Ross, with gentleness; “you are not 
able to go yet. You need a glass of the port 
wine which has revived my husband; lie still, 
and I will fetch it.” Aid unheeding the re- 
monstrances of the half-dead woman, she 
brought the wine, and held it to her white lips 
till she had drained the last drop. 

“I was just going to say to you, when my 
husband came in,” resumed Mrs. Ross, as 
Maria rallied, “that if the wife of this man be 
what you say she is, perhaps she would do 
something for your son, when you are no long- 
er able to do for him, and—have they chil- 
dren of their own ?”’ 

“No,”’ 

“Perhaps she might consent to adopt him.” 

“Oh, but this woman loves her husband— 
she loves him as her life—worships him— 
thinks him faultless—it will kill her to know 
the truth.” 

“Is her husband a bad man—I mean habit- 





ually ?”’ 





“Oh, no, ma’am; everybody calls him good 
—everybody thinks well of hinf—and he is not 
what you might call a bad man. He did me 
a great wrong—but thinks he repaid it with 
money! his wife wouldn’t think so, though. 
I think he meant to make me his wife, though 
I was beneath him; but you see, ma’am, she 
that is his wife fell in his way, and her hand- 
some face, and her beautiful voice, for she 
sings like an angel, and her good heart and 
winning ways, that make me even love her, 
that ought to hate her, so that I want to kiss 
the hem of her dress as she goes by—all this, 
you see, made him love her so that I believe 
he would have given up his hope of heaven 
for her. Sometimes when I see her, I don’t 
blame him, for she is the most beautiful and 
the best woman in the world.” 

“Such a woman is just the one for you to go 
to with your story. So good and pitying, I'm 
sure she will not refuse to do something for 
you—she may find your boy a good home— 
perhaps take him herself.’’ 

“Oh, no, ma’am, that she never would; it’s 
against nature. Would you do such a thing, 
dear lady?” and the poor creature rose up 
with earnestness, and looked eagerly in the 
face of Mrs. Ross. : 

“It’s my impression that you had better go 
to her,” was the reply; for the question seem- 
ed irrelevant. “Tell her the whole truth, not 
revengefully, but carefully, humbly, and for the 
sake of your child. I am sure she will be 
moved by it.” 

The woman turned to leave, but the excite- 
ment of the hour had been too much for her, 
and she dropped fainting and gasping on the 
sofa, “You are very weak,” said Mrs. Ross, 
pityingly; “you must waif till the horse is 
put into the buggy, and I will send you home. 
I will see you at your home, and if it be de- 
sirable, I may go to the lady with you my- 
self.” 

Mrs. Ross was singularly interested in this 
poor girl. She could think of nothing else, 
and when her husband came home to dinner, 
still pale and grave, from the attack of the 
morning, she narrated to him the whole affair. 
He listened with little apparent interest, and 
asked in a nonchalant way, “What she propos- 
ed to do for her ?”’ 

She stated her proposition of the morning. 
“I do not yet know what can be done, but I 
advised her to see the wife of this man, whom 
she represented as good, benevolent and beau- 
tiful, and lay the case before her.” 

Mr. Ross looked up in surprise, anger and 
affright. “Good heavens, Kitty! are you cra- 
zy? Don’t you see you would break up the 
family altogether? The wife would instantly 
discard her husband, and then it would be out 
of the father’s power to do anything for his 


child.” 
“No, I think not. Frqm what this Maria 


Harley tells me”—Mr. Ross started as if stung. 
“Why, Henry, how nervous you are to-day! 
I am afraid you are going to be sick.” 

“Oh, no; there is no danger.’’ 

“Well, from what Maria Harley says, this 
woman is one of the best and noblest type. 
It would undoubtedly shock her, but she must 
learn the truth sometime, and she had better 
know it now, when she can do some good, I 
am impressed that this is the best course; if I 
were a Quaker, I should say I was guided by 
the ‘inward light.’ ”’ 

Mr. Ross poohed at what he called his wife’s 
“womanish nonsense,” and got quite out of 
patience with her persistence. 

“Why, Henry, you amaze me! I am sure 
I'm right.’’ 

“Let the whole matter entirely alone, I be- 
seech you,” was his entreaty, uttered in an 
importunate and distressed manner; “only 
trouble can come of your interference. It’s a 
bad matter, a common case, which cannot be 
meddled with. You will make a world of 
trouble unless you stop.” 

He was so deeply and strangely in earnest, 
that Mrs. Ross finally promised, despite her 
convictions, to content herself with amelior- 
ating the condition of the mother, and with 
seeking a home for the child. Not even her 
husband could persuade her to promise more 


than this. 
The very next day saw the beautiful, trust- 


ing wife, the queen of all hearts, in the hum- 
ble home of the wronged and dying Maria. 
She was worse than the day before, and her lit- 
tle son stood beside her bed, with an anxious 
look on his unusually mature face. Nurtured 
amid sorrow and cares, tears and privations, 
he was older and graver than his years, and 
his evident affectionateness and thoughtful- 
ness went to Mrs. Ross’ heart. There was 
something in his face that made her start, 
beautiful as he was, and the large, brown eyes, 
chestnut curls, firm, but finely cut mouth, and 
the general bearing of the child, somehow re- 
minded her of her husband. A long inter- 
view with the dying woman followed, more 
painful and exciting than the day before. We 
will not recount it. But before it was ended, 
Mrs. Ross was in complete possession of all the 
painful facts of Maria Harley’s history—to 
the incoherent and gasped details of which 
she listened with a face in which interest in- 
tensified into ghastliness, and with a heart 
that was transfixed through and through with 
pain. When the recital was over, she went 
home like one stunned, reeling with weakness, 
and groping her way like one blind. 





At noon she met her husband, so changed 
from the wife of the morning, that it seemed 
not she, but another. In answer to his in- 
quiry, she stated where she had passed the 
morning, and then no more questions were 
asked, no information given, and the dinner 
was eaten in comparative silence. Not as on 
the day befure, did she volunteer the particu- 
lars of the morning interview, but sat, cold, 
pale, silent, with a look of hopeless suffering 
on her face. Her husband observed it; he 
read the stupor of a grief which had invaded 
her soul; he saw that she was staggering 
under some mental burden, yet he forebore 
all inquiries as to the cause, and unaccounta- 
bly made no allusion to her appearance. His 
remarks were forced commonplaces, which 
might have been heard or might not; his wife 
gave no sign that she heeded them. It was 
the same at the tea-table; the next day 
and the next succeeded; a week passed, 
and it became evident that a wall of parti- 
tion was raised between the wedded cou- 
ple, hitherto one in feeling and action: 
The gaiety and sunny temper of the wife was 
gone, Silent, bewildered, she moved about 
mechanically, discharging every duty with rig- 
orous fidelity; courteous to her husband, 
and regardful of his wants; but the gushing 
love which had formerly infused itself into 
her whole manner toward him, prompting a 
thousand nameless attentions, was wanting. 
No more did she run to meet him as she heard 
his footstep in the hall; no longer did they 
pass up and down the stairs with arms entwin- 
ing one another; and the good-night and 
good-morning kisses were remitted, more be- 
cause the wife was so predccupied and ab- 
sorbed as to forget them, it seemed, than be- 
cause of aversion; and while there was on 
neither side a lack of courtesy, the married 
pair were as widely separated as though a con- 
tinent intervened. Poor wife! poor woman! 
the happiness which had wrapped her about 
like an atmosphere of heaven had fallen away 
from her; she had believed she was leaning 
on an oak, but it had proved a reed, and bend- 
ing under her, had pierced her with sorrow; 
she had worshiped an idol, believing it of fine 
gold, and it had proved to be only common 
clay. 

With torturing anxiety and taciturn gloom, 
Mr. Ross watched his wife. No words of ex- 
planation had passed between them, but he 
knew too well from whence the arrow had 
sped which had entered her soul. The cloud 
in his horizon, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
had suddenly spread so as to darken the 
whole firmament, and now had burst above 
him. His only refuge was in silence, and so 
he offered to his wife’s troubled spirit neither 
sympathy nor condolence. 

Meanwhile, almost daily, Mrs. Ross paid a 
visit to the mother and child who had awak- 
ened in her heart so strong an interest. The 
mother’s descent into the grave was swift, and 
it was Mrs. Ross’ aiin to render it painless and 
peaceful. She had relieved her of all anxiety 
concerning her little son, who bounded to 
meet his new friend, with the trusting affec- 
tion of childhood, his large eyes dilating with 
pleasure, and his fair face glowing with ex- 
citement. Their strong mutual love was ce- 
mented more and more by each successive vis- 
it, and, in beholding it, the unhappy mother 
found that peace in death which had been 
alien to her in life. It was a relief to the 
heavy spirit of Mrs. Ross to supply the hith- 
erto desolate boy with the pretty trocks, trou- 
sers, coliars and caps, which set off his beau- 
ty to such advantage; she found a pleasure in 
arranging his silky brown tresses, as abundant 
as those of a girl; and a glow came to her 
wan cheek, as she witnessed his exuberant 
delight at the rocking-horse, wooden soldiers, 
picture-books, and other toys, with which she 
furnished him. To the mother she read, and 
with her prayed, her own sorrow adding pa- 
thos to her petitions and tenderness to her 
voice, while the act assuaged the unspoken 
sorrow which had rolled in upon her. What- 
ever could alleviate the dying wonian’s suffer- 
ings, or divest death of its terror, was remem- 
bered by Mrs. Ross in this hour of extrem- 


“hes so matters went on for weeks. Grad- 
ually Mrs. Ross seemed to be conquering her 
trials, whatever they had been; there was a 
slow and partial resuming of her old ways and 
manners, and less deadness of feeling towards 
all the former delights of her life. The men- 
tal trials of the Jast few weeks had told on her 
health severely—but their effect on her hus- 
band was even greater than on her. Mrs. Ross 
noticed it with real concern, and besought him 
to do something for his restoration. Still, 
however, there lingered in the house the hush 
and solemnity which follows a deep bereave- 


ment. 
There came, at last, a day when Mrs. Ross 


seemed plunged anew into the depths of the 
sadness from which she was slowly emerging. 
She returned from her dying charge, after an 
unusually brief visit, in tears and violent agi- 
tation. Mr. Ross perceived it, and thought 
she had retrograded into the gloom of weeks 
before, but, as usual, was silent. Once, look- 
ing up suddenly, she caught her husband’s 
gaze fixed on her, troubled, anxious, mourn- 
ful, and dropping her needlework, she sprang 
by a sudden impulse into his arms, aud wept 
long and uncontrollably on his bosom, the 
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tears of her husband mingling freely with her 
own. No word was spoken by either for some 
minutes, but in that mingling of tears, that 
proffered and accepted kiss, and the mute ca- 
resses that followed, pardon was asked and 
granted, and a reconciliation effected. Mr. 
Ross was the first to speak. 

“Kitty, do you still love me?” 

*‘Inexpressibly !” 

“In spite of everything—gverything ?” 

“Yes, Henry; in spite of everything! but 
you should have confided in me—you should 
have told me all,” 7] 

“Would you blame the criminal for postpon- 
ing the confession which would doom him to 
death 2?” 

“A confession from your lips would have 
wrought no more harm than the same thing 
from those of another. I ought not to have 
heard this—this— this painful story from 
another. Have you known since our marriage 
that Maria Harley resided in the city ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you recognize her that morning when 
she called ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I understand your fainting-fit now.” There 
was a momentary silence and then she added, 
very softly, “Maria Harley died last night, and 
will be buried this afternoon. Thank God, 
she isatrest! I have made all necessary prep- 
aration for her burial.” ’ 

“Kitty,” said Mr. Ross, pressing her closer 
to his heart, and choking with emotion, “you 
are one woman among a thousand; I doubt 
if there is another like you. I have deserved 
your scorn and hate—” 

“‘We will not talk of it, Henry; it has al- 
most wrecked our happiness—but she, when 
dying, turgave you, and enjoined me to do so 
also. The world held her in small esteem, 
but neither you nor I reach to the stature of 
her excellence.” 

“Where is the boy ?” asked Mr. Ross, faint- 
ly, and with hesitation. 

“At bis home, where he will remain until 
after the funeral.” 

With moistened eyes but lighter hearts, 
they separated—one to business, the other to 
the house of death. 

The funeral over, Mrs. Ross returned home, 
bringing little Harry with her, whom she led 
straight to her husband's library, where she 
knew he was writing. “Henry,” she said, 
leading the handsome boy to his father’s knee, 
“when Maria Harley was dying, I promised to 
be a mother to her child, to adopt him into 
my family, and rear him as my son. You 
cannot refuse to do less fur your own son. 
Harry,” she continued with motherly tender- 
ness, stuoping to caress the little fellow, “this 
gentleman is your father, and now that your 
mother has gone to heaven, 1 am to be your 
mother. Will you be our little boy ?” 

The child did not immediately reply, but 
laying one hand in hers, turned with an in- 
quiring look to Mr. Ross, A crimson flush 
mouuted to his brow for an instant, suffusing 
his face, and then fading away into a sickly 
whiteness—and opening his arms to the child, 
who sprang within them, he lifted him on his 
knee, pressed him to his heart, saying, “My 
dear child!” The flood-gates of long-restrain- 
ed tears were then unsealed, 4nd he wept as 
his wife had never -befure seen him. 

“Kitty,” he said, when calmer, “have you 
thought how this child in our family will ren- 
der you the subject of gossip, the theme of 
scandal—how it will increase your care, and 
multiply your anxiety ?” 

“I accept the labor, and I do not care for 
the gossip. There is but one right way for 
us to take—that way we have chosen, and I 
am content to let consequences alone.” 

“What a woman you are, Kitty!” the hus- 
band replied, drawing her to him; “you are 
one of a thousand; the noblest, loftiest, best 
of womankind !” 

CAIN’S WIFE. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





[From the New York Ledger.} 

If people do not ask questions, how shall 
they getinformation? Even if it be only curi- 
osity that prompts the question, an answer 
may sometimes do good. We don’t suppose 
auy human being cares who Cain's wife was, 
fur any practicalreason. There is no Anneke 
Jans’ estate, we presume, dependent on it— 
no title of nobility that any one would be like- 
ly tocovet. But, then, in a village where peo- 
ple are not so much in a hurry but that they 
can sit down and discuss a matier, many queer 
questions come up. Here is one of them, 
which has been on our hands a year, but as it 
has kept through so many ages, it is not likely 
to spoil in a few months, and so here it is:— 

December 17. 1869. 

Rev. H. W. Beecher—Dear Sir:—Please to 
inform me, through the columns of the New 
York Ledger, who Cain's wife was, and oblige 

A READER OF THE LEDGER. 

There is no record of Cain’s courtship or 
wedding. However interesting to the parties 
themselves, it is of no interest to us, except 
upon the supposition that the account in Gen- 
esis of the creation of Adam was designed to 
exclude the supposition that any people had 
been created. If Adam and Eve were the sole 
progenitors of the race, then Cain and Abel, 
it isinferred, must have married their own sis- 
ters—a connection which is shocking to the 





sensibilities of the whole race, at a subsequent 
stage of development. 

But many of the fathers of the church de- 
nied that Adam and Eve and their children 
were the only people on the globe. They af- 
firmed that the text in Genesis very plainly 
implies that there were other inhabitants be- 
sides Adam’s family. They allege that verse 
14 of chapter 4th of Genesis plainly implies 
that the world was already widely populated. 
For, when God declared that Cain should be 
driyen out from his family, and made a vaga- 
bond in the earth, Cain deprecated the sen- 
tence, and plead that “every one that findeth 
me shall slay me.” It was plainly nothis fam- 
ily connections that he feared, for he desired 
not to be driven forth from them. It was the 
people that he should meet when a wanderer 
in the earth. Who, then, were these people 
whom Cain feared to meet when he should 
have gone forth into the earth ? 

It is also reasoned by scholars that the nat- 
ural method of soothing his fears would have 
been to tell him, ‘‘There are no other people 
on earth except your father’s children.” In- 
stead of that, the Lord is represented as falling 
in with Cain‘s impression respecting the popu- 
lation of the world, and that he “set a mark 
upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill 
him.” Still further, it is said that Cain, sepa- 
rating himself from his kindred, went to the 
land of Nod, east of Edom, ‘‘and he builded a 
city and called the name of the city after the 
name of his son Enoch.” The fathers very 
pertinently asked, “Where did the people come 
from who lived in this city ?” That would be 
an extrardinary state of things which should 
have enabled Cuin to fill up a city, however 
small, with his own children! And it is infer- 
-red, therefore, that there were people in the 
land besides the immediate posterity ot Adam. 
If Adam was the only progenitor, Cain must 
have married his sister. If there were other 
lines of people, other Adams, as it were, then 
Cain might have married into another stock. 

We do not express any judgment in the mat- 
ter. We give our correspondent the opinions 
that have been held in the early days of the 
church, but with the additional statement, that 
almost all modern Christian writers have re- 
jected them. 

But as the origin of races has, in our day, 
assumed an important scientific development, 
and as very many able scientists hold to a va- 
riety of original race stocks, it is interesting to 
know that those views have been held before, 
and upon supposed Biblical grounds. 

But are there no more questions about Cain ? 
Does nobody wish to know his wife’s name? 
Does no one wish to know what the mark was 
which the Lord affixed to Cain? Does no one 
wish to know when Cain died? Questions 
must be scarce to leave such points untouched. 
If Cain is to be raised, he ought to be thor- 
oughly dealt with. 





ONE BRANCH OF GIRL’S WORK. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 





[From the Jndependent.} 

What shall a girl do in her father’s house ? 

Oh! if girls had but open eyes to see the un- 
reaped harvests, the unsown fields that stretch 
around them! 

Looking only in one direction, we must see 
that our social life is largely lacking in the 
higher and finer elements, which women, and 
perhaps women alone, can supply. Men are 
absorbed in affairs. They have often little 
cultivation; and even their shrewdness, their 
hard sense, their practical sagacity, they are too 
apt to leave behind them in field and shop and 
counting-room, and come into the parlor as 
idealess as a blank sheet of paper. Their time 
is limited, their theory of society meager, their 
standard of womanhood low, and the women 
whom they meet are not concerned or adapted 
to raise it. Women ought to be good talkers. 
It is their eminent domain. There is a good 
deal of banter afloat on the subject, and one 
might easily suppose that our women were 
given to talk; but nothing is further from the 
truth. Their fault in society is that they do 
not talk. They are timid—not socially, but in- 
tellectually. They are afraid to imbibe, or to 
cherish, or to enunciate ideas. They mistrust 
their own capacities and acquirements, and 
have mistrusted them so long and so sincerely 
that the mistrust presently becomes final and 
fatal. They have too much sense to be silly, 
and too little power to be self-forgetful ; so they 
take a secondary place, when they ought to be 
in the van. It is not oppression on the one 
part, nor superiority on the other’ but the nat- 
ural effect of a long line of causes. Women 
not only fear men, but they fear each other. 
They fear themselves, they fear hobgoblins; 
and, perhaps, to their dying day, never find 
out that their next neighbor was just as afraid 
of them as they were of her, and that it was 
always a question of hair’s-breadth which 
should flee first. 

Here, then, is one thing for girls todo in 
their father’s houses. Does it seem slight? 
Is it so easy that girls can give themselves to 
it, and yet find time hang heavy on their 
hands? On the contrary, it is so complicated 
and so important a matter, it is an opportuni- 
ty so vast and munificent, that every woman 
of leisure in the country might find in it ample 
career, and yet leave a large work undone. No 
department of life offers a wider field for influ- 


ence than the department of society ; and here 
women are by nature rulers, and not subor- 
dinates. But to rule, and not to deteriorate, 
they ought to be women indeed, strong-miuded 
and strong-hearted , women of nerve and beau- 
ty, of ideas and opinions, of reasons and facts; 
women who can influence and command and 
control; who can rebuke and encourage; who 
shall sway men by that which is highest in 
both; who can discern and elicit the hidden 
power and be hospitable to the modest thought ; 
who can repress without wounding, befriend 
without patronizing, and refine without ener- 
vating; who can resist silently, perhaps, but 
steadfastly, the onset of popular fallacy, turn 
quietly aside from a false standard, and frame 
and fashion not so much by direct effort as by 
indirect influence. Such a woman need not 
say, “Be noble, be generous, be true ;” but, by 
reason of some subtile quality in herself, some 
unseen but persuasive and pervasive power, 
some insinuating grace and graciousness, no 
man brings to her anything but his best. She 
is the sunshine that woos forth all life and 
loveliness, before which darkness does not so 
much flee away as transmute itself to light. 

Do you say such a woman is born, not made ? 
Rather all women are born to be thus made. 
But the work needs care and wisdom and 
mental training, observing eyes and just rea- 
soning, wide benevolence and an infinite, deli- 
cate sympathy. It furnishes scope for every 
faculty which a woman possesses, and it de- 
mands imperatively her especial prerogative— 
tact. It isa work which, if not done by wo- 
men, will not be done at all. Man has a per- 
petual tendency to disintegration. Woman is 
the cuhesive element of society. It is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps. It isin 
woman to direct them for him. In the best 
of men there is always a trait and trace of the 
savage. It is, indeed, necessary to constitute 
the best sort of men. If this savage is well 
held in hand by a woman, or by the feminine 
force of society, he is a very serviceable addi- 
tion to our social life, if not in a sense its sub- 
stratum ; but, left to himself, he is always ready 
to spring upon the man to his undoing. 


WINDOW FLOWER-BOXES. 


SOME USEFUL HINTS FOR LADIES, 


Given fresh mosses and leaves, a few trail- 
ing creepers and a spike or two of flowers, 
and the effect must be charming, whether 
framed in enamel or zine, in ebony or deal. 
And for those who are ambitious only of effect, 
there are a dozen cheap and feasible methods 
of securing it. The box may be of tin, paint- 
ed green, or of a common white pine, stained 
and oiled, with a strip of molding, or a few 
lichens and fir-cones tacked on by way of or- 
nament. Or, prettier still, it may be turned 
into a rustic affair by covering it with narrow 
horizontal lengths of rough-barked wood. 
Birch boughs or laurel, or both alternating, 
will answer, halved lengthwise with the saw, 
and cut into sections to fit the box, the shelf 
which supports it being edged with the same. 
Or a gaily colored affair may be made with 
narrow strips of oil-cloth, finished off with 
wooden molding at top and bottom, a set 
pattern being chosen, of bright solid colors, 
like the tiles which are so much in vogue 
for more expensive arrangements. In either 
case, unless the window seat is of unusual 
width, a strong pine shelf must be adjusted 
in the recess to support the box, and the edge 
which fronts the room must be ornamented 
or stained to match. 

The one essential of window gardening is 
sun. That secured, the restiseasy. A south 
window, with a shade which can be raised or 
lowered at pleasure, is best. The box provid- 
ed and the shelf set, begin operations by a 
bottom layer of broken charcoal. It is well 
to have the larger plants in pots, both for con- 
venience of removal and to obviate the need 
of box drainage, which is a troublesome thing 
ina parlor. Set the pots on the top of the 
charcoal, arranging according to fancy, but 
keeping the taller plants iu the middle. Free, 
hardy bloomers, such as fuchsias, tea roses, 
geraniums—scarlet, rose and white—carna- 
tions, Chinese primroses, do better in the 
house, as a general thing, than tropical ferns 
and begonias, which are so temptingly beauti- 
ful in conservatories and perish so quickly 
out of them. One or two foliage plants also, 
a colored “Ataranthus,” or a silvered leaved 
myrtle, will be pretty, and two or three Ger- 
man and English ivies. 

Fill in around the pots with light friable 
soil, one-fifth sand, and smooth the top over 
so as to cover the pots. Now into the inter- 
stices you may tuck smaller plants—migno- 
nette, lobelia, sweet alyssum, crocus, and jon- 
quil bulbs, ivy, geranium, moneywort. There 
should be a maderia vine or two to arch the 
window and twinkle across the upper panes. 
Last of all cover the surface with mosses fresh 
from the woods, amid whose roots will be tan- 
gled all sorts of sweet wild things, partridge 
berry, tiny ferns, cranberry vine, and a dozen 
more, Water well, and sprinkle the surface 
every day with a fine rose or a whisk broom. 
Later in the season, as some plant grows yel- 
low or dull, you can lift it out and carefully 
insert a new one; a hyacinth with white or 
purple bell, a tall spiked heath, a baby cactus, 
or Jerusalem cherry with fruit of coral; and 





the sudden brightening of the whole, by vir- 





tue of the addition, will startle you into fresh 
pleasure, like the lovely surprises of the spring. 

The water used for the plants should be 
tempered slightly when the weather is very 
cold. Itis a good plan to keep a wet sponge 
hidden somewhere about the box. All fur- 
nace-warmed houses are dry, and the more 
water evaporated into the air the better: 
Evaporizers of unglazed clay for the registers 
are of great assistance. They are made to 
hold a gallon, and will evaporate that quanti- 
ty of water daily in the register of an ordinary 
furnace. “Inspiration” and good humor, too, 
are very apt to “go down through that hole 
in the floor,” as nerves and temper give away 
under the strain of dry heat, and the addition 
of four quarts of moisture daily to the air of 
the sitting-room in which you live will be 
found of sensible benefit to your plants, your 
furniture and yourself. 


-- - Pee = 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 


{From the Springtield Republican.] 

Mr. Charles Barnard gave a very interesting 
lecture, recently, to a small audience at In- 
stitute Hall, on the ease and profit attending 
the employmert of women in gardening. He 
began by alluding to the common idea that 
every woman is to marry and be supported by 
her husband,—but that cannot be carried out 
in Massachusetts, where the women outnum- 
ber the men by twenty or thirty thousand. 
Many of them, therefore, must support them- 
selves by their own labor, and gardening, he 
held, was a better occupation for health and 
profit than sewing, teaching, or the other or- 
dinary employments of women. They could 
not succeed as farmers, but as gardeners there 
was no reason why they should not. Mr. Bar- 
nard, who is a practical gardener at West 
Newton, then gave some instances of what 
could be done, and had been done by women 
on a small patch of land. A single acre would 
produce 40,000 heads of lettuce, and would 
also bear a crop of early turnips and another 
of cucumbers in the same season, and all the 
work, except manuring and ploughing, could 
be done by women. They could also raise 
flowers and plants for the market, and there 
was always a demand for all that could be 
raised. There was no fear that the business 
of gardening would be overdone, for the 
cheaper the price of vegetables and flowers, 
the greater the sale; although the market 
price of lettuce is now only a third of what it 
was a few years ago, the profits are as great as 
formerly, because there is five times the de- 
mand for it. 

Mr. Barnard then described the experimen- 
tal school of horticulture for women at New- 
ton Center, with which he is connected. It 
had opened May 23, 1870, with five pupils, and 
now has but seven, but it had been very suc- 
cessful, and the managers are now prepared 
to receive a much larger number of pupils, The 
half-dozen young women there last summer 
had raised all the vegetables on two acres, ex- 
cept apart of the potato crop, had bedded 6000 
plants, built a greenhouse, and learned a 
great deal about the art of gardening. His 
object in lecturing in Springfield was partly to 
make the existence and objects of this school 
known in Western,,Massachusetts, which per- 
haps would furnish some pupils for it. Mr. 
Barnard was introduced by ex-Mayor Briggs, 
and spoke for about an hour in an easy, con- 
versational way. 











HUMOROUS, 


An Illinois postmaster gives notice as fol- 
lows: “After this date, everybody must lick 
their own postage stamps, fur my tongue’s 
given out.’’ 


A very particular swain in Huntingdon 
sent his marriage to the paper with the ad- 
dition, ‘No cardamoms,’’ He said he despised 
abbreviations. 


Au Indiana paper notices the death of an 
old subscriber, and touchingly adds: “We are 
sorry to hear of the death of any of our sub- 
scribers who are prompt about paying up.” 


A Chicago paper speaks of a young man in 
that town who is wrestling with his first mus- 
tache, and proposes to name it after two lead- 
ing base-ball clubs, “because there are nine on 
a side.” 


A Mobile paper is indignant at a contempo- 
rary for announcing that “Mobile is the fourth 
cotiee pot in the country.’ Investigation 
proved that “cotton port’? was meaut, but 
things got mixed. 


The greatest stickler for etiquette ever 
heard of is a man in Michigan City, who ob- 
jected to intertering with a man who was 
stealing wood from his wovodpile, on the 
ground that he had never been introduced to 
him. 


A lecturer undertook to explain to a village 
audience the word phenomenon. “May be 
you don’t know what a phenomenon is. 
Well, I'll tell you; you have seen a cow, no 
doubt. Well, a cow is not a phenomenon, 
You have seen an apple-tree, Well, an apple- 
tree is not a phenomenon. But when you see 
the cow go up the tree tail foremost, to pick 
the apples, it is a phenomenon.” 


A good story is told of.a man who went for 
the first time to a bowling alley, and kept firing 
away at the pius to the eminent peril of the 
boy, who, so far trom baving anything two do 
in “setting up’ the pins, was actively at work 
in an endeavor to avoid the ball of the player, 
which ratued on all sides of the pins without 
wuching them, At length the tellow, seeing 
the predicament the boy was in, yelled out, as 
he let drive another ball, “Stand in amongst 
the pins, boy, if you don’t want to get hurt?’ 








THE WEED 


¥ 


Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpticity, DuRABILITY, and EFFROTIVENRSS, 
in executing LiGuT and aBAV¥ work, isnot equaled 
by any other machine. ; Pv 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NBEDLE,” ,“SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.”.- 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tugk, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick _ - 
to thin, and thin te thick, without - 
change of tension. ? . 
Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, “4 


—HASs BEEN AWARDED MORE — 
FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. ‘ 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Inevery town in New England, 60 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 





REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. : 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 4% and 50 Temple Plact. 

The superiority of these Maohines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by thém will 
be exhibited with pleasure. ; 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESRCOM, 
Nes. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 

BE. VARNEY, Manager. 
aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory, 
July 1. dy 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 

TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING, - |. 

24 Studio Building. 





May 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD [INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS, ‘ 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at bis.offce, 713 
Washington street, Bovten, oF by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE wou wave FalLep To BE Cored BYOTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTPULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. ro ' 

Remember Dr. Spear cau be cousulied 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan 2. 


ly 








THE 


CASE SWINGING:TREADLE 


.—FOR— 
Sewing Machines, 
THE SEWING-WOMAN’S. FRIEND, 
It can be oe to any Machine toa very few 'min- 
utes, without being taken from the House, . 
Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadte. 
It isa more natural motion. ‘Yéu can run a Ma- 
chine day after day without sustaining any injury. 
You can maintain an erect position whilst operating it. 
It does not cause a pain in the back; ‘The most deli- 
cate person can operate it. ; 
Manufactured by 
Case Swinging Treadle Co., 
CLEVELAND, QO. 


Agents wanted in every town in the United States, 
to whom sample machines will be sent on receipt of 
Five Dollars. ’ 

For circulars and other information address, 


M. L. FRENCH, . 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
32 Sammer St., Room Ne. 2, 
Apr. 15. BOSTON, ‘ 3m 
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CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE AND WO- 
MAN'S WORK. 


The Fifth Conterence of Congregational 
Churches in New York and adjoining cities 
was recently held in the Elm place Congrega- 
tional Church, in Brooklyn, N. Y. Large 
numbers of prominent Congregational clergy- 
men took part in the debates, among whom 
were Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Storrs and Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Dur- 
ing one session of the Conference, the follow- 
ing question was under discussion : “How can 
woman’s work be made most useful to the 
churches’? The Tribune gives the following 
report of Mr. Beecher’s speech :— 

Mr. Beecher said that the question propos- 
ed does not cover the whole ground of a wo- 
man’s genius and her proper sphere, but lim- 
its itself to the church, excluding home, 
which is after all her greatest tield. It asks 
what she can do in the church to advance 
Christianity and true godliness. In the first 
place, all of our charitable movenents, insti- 
tutions and societies are better organized and 
better conducted by women than by men. 

In the second place, the government of the 
church and the care for the neglected may be 
divided with the women. Three years ago, I 
proposed to my church the appointment of 
three deaconesses to assist the deacons in 
their work. Maay of my congregation regard- 
ed the step as almost a “fetch ;’ but they were 
elected. They served for one year, and when 
the next election came round, the very men 
who had opposed the step before moved that 
the number be swelled to six. The work had 
never been half so well done before. This di- 
vision would be of icular importance in a 
small church. In the majority of these there 
are 25 or 30 members. Four or five of these 
are men, and the rest are women. There are 
many matrons, with great depth of experience 
and full of the Holy Ghost, but they must not 
be permitted to work. The few weak, feeble 
men are chosen deacons, and do nothing, aud 
the whole power of the church, as God intend- 
ed it to be, is keptdormant. I think that wo- 
men should be more largely employed in the 
work of comforting. There is continual occa- 
sion in the church for consolation. The of- 
fice of sympathy ought to be more attended 
to, and women are especially adapted by their 
natures for this. We shall never have a 
church in its full power until the women take 
part in the devotional meetings. I know I go 
against the Puritan Fathers, whom I revere, 
but do not feel bound to follow blindly. If 
there is anything which distinguishes a wo- 
man from a man it is the depth of her moral 
feeling, the very thing that makes prayer pow- 
erful. We put into the office of prayer those 
who are least fitted for it, and exclude those 
who are adapted by God for it. I had a god- 
ly father, and my mother, an excellent Chris- 
tian woman, died before I knew what she 
was. I was brought up bya prayerful wo- 
man, full of Christian piety. I have often 
heard my father pray with great fervency 
and exultation, for he had great flights over 
into the millennium, but he never shook me. 
But when my mother kneeled down by me 
and prayed, I felt as if the vail wouid fall the 
next moment. The mothers in the village 
used to have a prayer-meeting in our house, 
and I was often dragged into the room and 
prayed for. Ifthey had put me on the ground 
and run over me with a sharp-toothed harrow 
they could not have hurt me more. They 
stirred me up so that I should have been con- 
verted, had some one only told me what that 
was. It is generally said that the church 
prayer-meeting is cold and solitary. Well, it 
is so, and only because the church does not 
use the gifts of ull its members. You say, “It 
may be beneficial to use the woman’s gifts in 
this way, but Scripture is against it.’ AsI 
look at the Scriptures, I see that women were 
always brought forward. In the time of Jer- 
omiah. the people not only consulted him but 
Hulda also. The Israelites, the chosen peo- 
ple of God, put woman more nearly on the 
plane where she now stands than any other 
nation before Christianity was born. In the 
New Testament there are only two instances, 
those mentioned by Paul, where she is kept 
down. We only find this in the Greek church. 
And why? Because in Greece woman stood 
lower than in any other nation. The beau- 
ideal of a virtuous woman there was to know 
nothing, to stay at home, to prepare the vi- 
ands for her husband and children, and to 
take care of the slaves. She was the mistress 
drudge—that is, she was the chief slave. She 
was expressly forbidden to learn accomplish- 
ments. What we call educationjand accom- 
plishments, all that goes to make up the lady 
ofour day, was in Greece asure sign of a cour- 
tesan. accounts for the low state of 
Grecian society. You can never get society 
higher than a woman’s foot. If women had 
been allowed to speak in the churches, the 
people would have called Christianity a licen- 
tious faith. The apostle’s injunction on wo- 
man’s rights was local and specific. If it is 
the doctrine of inspiration that a woman 
should never be heard, then the doctrine of 
God’s providence is rubbing out his doctrine 
of inspiration. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


The monthly eonference of the Essex Coun- 
ty Woman Suffrage Society met on Wednes- 
day evening, April 5th, in the parlors of Mrs. 
Lizzie Prentiss, Mrs. Mary F. Davis presiding. 
After music by the young ladies, and some 
general conversation, the meeting was opened 
by Mrs. Davis, and the various officers called 
on for their reports. The minutes of the pre- 
ceding conference were read by the Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Prentiss. The Treasurer’s 
report followed, aud showed an improvement 
in finances. The Corresponding Secretary 
read several letters, among others one from a 
young New York iawyer, in which he says, “I 
have duly considered every argument which I 
ever heard urged, or even mentioned, against 
Woman’s Suffrage, but believing as I do that 
the sphere of any created being is the space 
spherical, or otherwise, into which it can make 
a healthy growth, I cannot find in these argu- 
ments anything showing that the proposed re- 
form would not be a growth, and a healthy 
ore, for woman. Nor can I see that this 





growth must for those women who have | 
homes be a growth away from their constant, | 
vitally important and honorable duties therein. | 
My own vocation hus a jealous eye on every | 
hour, on every effort given away from it, but 
the busiest lawyer votes without damage to 
his business—and even if it made him less a 
lawyer, it would make him more a man.” 

Resolutions of sympathy for Mrs. Burleigh 
in her late bereavement were adopted by the 
meeting. 

The President remarked upon the recent 
changes in our State laws, favorable to the 
rights of women, and read a copy thereof, in- 
serted in the Revolution, March 23, 1871. 

A vote of thanks was then resolved upon, 
and ordered to bé transmitted to the noble 
women of Rahway, through whose untiring 
energy these most important changes have | 
been effected. 

The subject of “Woman’s Work and Wages” 
was introduced, and various views on the mat- 
ter elicited. 

Remarks were made on the attitude of the 
Old and New toward this Woman Movement 
—specially in reference to some articles in 
that department styled the “Record of Prog- 
ress.’ President Davis thought it an unfor- 
tunate title for so retrograde a position as that 
held by the writer of “Legal Status of Massa- 
chusetts Women.” Starting with a doubt 
whether suffrage be an inherent right, under 
our government, he seems rather to suggest 
that women accept, in lieu of this, various 
privileges which men have kindly accorded 
them, such as exemption from poll-tax, jury 
and militia duties, ete., and trust in all sim- 
plicity to the justice and honor of male voters 
and law-makers. 

Again, speaking of married women, he states 
that in some cases of crime committed by the 
wife, the husband alone is regarded guilty— 
and punishable—which Blackstone (perhaps 
ina facetious mood) characterizes as ‘‘one of 
the many privileges of English wives,’’ a priv- 
ilege certainly available to but few English 
matrons, or Massachusetts ones, we may trust ; 
on the contrary, offering a premium on vice to 
a class of women in whom all honor must be 
dead. 

The evening closed with an adjournment to 
May 3d, when the society will hold an after- 
noon meeting at the house of William H. Hus- 
sey, Cherry street, East Orange. 

C. C. Hussey, 


April 18, 1871. Cor. Secretary. 





MORE ABOUT THAT REMONSTRANCE. 


Epitor JouRNAL:—In glancing over a 
February number of your paper, we noticed a 
forgotten paragraph, taken from the Missouri 
Democrat, stating that 425 female students of 
the Illinois State Normal School have sent to 
Congress a remonstrance against Woman Suf- 
frage. Your accompanying remarks nullify 
any weight the statement might have had 
against the cause, but we cannot let such an 
impression of the institution as it will give 
remain without an effort to correct it. 

There were, at the time this “remonstrance” 
was circulated, not 425 female students in at- 
tendance at the University. Some of the 
number who were there had, sometime before, 
awoke to a’ knowledge of the fact that they 
were treated as inferiors in not being deemed 
worthy of holding the office of president in 
the literary societies, And, as precisely the 
same amount of work was done by them, and 
expected to be done by them, as by the boys, 
they quite naturally organized a rebellion. 

At the height of the struggle, the petition in 
question was set in motion by those who were 
shocked at the thought of publicity and 
wished to institute a counter-movement. In 
spite of this, however, and ofa determined re- 
sistance on the part of a majority of the stu- 
dents of the opposite sex, a revolution was ef- 
fected by the rebels, and lady-presidents were 
elected in the societies. There was a strong 
uprising, the conflict was bitter, but the cause 
of Woman’s Rights was triumphant. 

JUSTIN. 





THE SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


We give below a short extract from a pri- 
vate letter of Mrs. M. Adele Hazlett, which 
shows not only her work, but the spirit of 
the West :— 


On the 15th and 16th of March, as President 
of the Northwestern Association, 1 held a 
Convention in Fort Wayne, Ind. It was sec- 
ond in point of numbers to no Convention I 
have ever attended, East or West. The 
wealth and talent of Fort Wayne lent its in- 
fluence. We had both sides of the question 
thoroughly discussed, and the s hes were 
characterized by a fairness, candor and high- 
toned earnestness which would have del fat. 
ed you. We closed with an audience of 700, 
and with an earnest, hearty, unanimous vote for 
Woman Suffrage. 

Be sure the West is upand doing. I am hay- 
ing very large audiences everywhere, and peo- 
ple will remain standing in hot, crowded 
churches and halls, for an hour and a half, to 
hear the new gospel of woman’s emancipation. 
And I always get a good, round, hearty “Aye” 
for Woman Suffrage at the close. Verily “the 
time cometh.” Since 

M. DELE HAZLETT. 





Sol Hewes Sanborn, an eccentric old hatter 
of Medford, Mass., has made one of the oddest 
of wills, and, anxious to enjoy the notoriety of it 
in his lifetime, has published it. He gives his 





body to Prof. Agassiz and Dr. O. W. Holmes 


to be placed in the museum of anatomy at 

Cambridge. He wants two drum-heads made 

of his skin, on one of which shall be indelibly 

written, “Pope’s universal prayer.” and on the 

other the Declaration of Independence; and 

on these drum-heads shall be beaten the na- 

tional air of “Yankee Doodle,” at the base of 
Bunker Hill monument, annually at sunrise 

on the 17thof June. The parts of his body 

useless for anatomical purposes are to be com- 

posted for a fertilizer “to nourish the growth of 
an American elm, to de planted or set out on 

some rural public thoroughfare, that the wea- 

ry wayfaring man may rest, and innocent 

children playfully sport. beneath the shadow 

of its umbrageous branches, rendered luxuriant - 
by my carcass.” 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RBB- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier «nd 
more secure than rp ere method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICTIED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 


. 
Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 amd 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Secend Avenue, New York City. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 

















Piano Fortes. 


Pianos sold on month!y or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


THREE REASONS why GUILD, CHURCH, 
& CO. can sell a FIRST-CLASS PIANO-FORTE for 
less money than any other house in Boston. 


First.—Our arrangements are such that we pay 
FIVE THOUSAND LLARS LESS RENT than 
any other manufacturer g a8 many Pianos per 
annum. 


Second.—We have AMPLE CAPITAL at our com- 
mand, to buy all our stock in large quantities and at 
i. — pe at yy 3 

rd.—Eac ner is a practical 

of large exporiens and attends personally to his sev- 
eral departments, thus saving the LARGE EXPENSE of 
salaried foremen, and by the personal inspection of 
each Piano during the different stages of manufacture, 
Piano-Fortes are guaranteed to the public that have 
NO SUPERIORS for excellence of finish, purity and vol- 
ume of tone, fine action, and standing long in tune— 
qualities indispensable to a first-class instrument. 

For testimonials and a proof of the above statement 
we refer to over SEVEN THOUSAND of our Pianos 
now in use throughout the United States and else- 
where. 

A large assortment ef Stools and 
Cevers constantly on han 
Call and see them or send for an illustrated Cata- 


logue. 

GEORGE M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, 
GEORGE HEWSs. 

Feb. 25. 3m 


[RP ALCom Anis, DIAPHANIE and 
d MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie Free. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON ST. (next the Boston The- 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 28. 


jiano-maker 


— 





United Piano Makers’ 


[CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.) 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall [ren Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES- 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and- have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


238 Washington 8t., Boston. 
Mar. 11. 


BASKET PLANTS 





AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Postoffice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they can 
be bought from local Greenhouses. 


Money may be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
plants to arrive safely and in good order. 





Alyssum (Variegated). ...... 3 for $0.50, 20 cents each. 
Balm(Variegated),......... ¢*¢ SMR? * 
Begonia,.......seeeeeeeeeres 3 aof6lU° 
Carnations (best 6 varieties),.3 “‘ ono °¢ « 
Coleus, (foliage plant),....... 3“ aon * * 
Cuphea (Cigar Plant),....... 4* SEB * 
Feverfew,.....ssceccsseeeees 4“ 0,15 “ o 
Buchsias,. ...ccccccccsccccess g« 50, 20 “ a 
Geraniums, from 15 to 30 cents each—from 4 to 8 for $1. 
Heliotrope,. ......0.seeee-0++ 4for .50, lécents each 
Hydrangea,. ......0+seeeeeess 56“ 100,23 “ o 
Ivy (English),........+++0--+ 4“ 50,15 * # 
Lobelia (Varieties),.......... 4 Ub * « 
Lamaela, .0cccccceccccesecces 4é* AB *.* 
Libonia Floribunda,....... A * 5,15 “ « 
PAMsy,. .occccccccccccccseecss 6 * 50,10 “ bad 
Panicum,.......+-.+++« geeees a a3" * 
GaMlbats, occcccccccsescescccoss s° 1Aa* * 
BORER, o cccscccccccccsosccess s* 1mMSBe* * 
Tropzolum,.........seeeeeee: s¢ He * 
Verbemas, .....sccesceceeeees 6“ 50,10 * a 


Violets, Double Neapolitan,..3“ 60,2 “ “ 


Any of the above sent by mail, Post Paip, in 
amounts not less than Fifty Cents. On orders for the 
above of $5 and apwards, Ten PER Cent. Discount 
will be allowed. A full set of Plants for a Hanging 
Basket for One Dollar, consisting of the following (one 
ofeach): Alyssum, Coleus, Silver and Zonale Gerani- 
um, Lobelia, Linaria, Panicum, Sedum, Tropzlum, 

Send for circular to 


Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
OGDEN FARM; 


Apr. 8. NEWPORT, R. I. ot 





THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a Mtraight needle, making a tight lock-stich perfectl 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent le-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all — 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “‘silent feed”’ and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM s0 = anxiously looked for, 
fm which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
oy  — 

‘or mc ing of or 
AMEs H. DELANO 
Ne. 220 Tremont Street peste, . BBB, 
General nt for New En States. so, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
as ; WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND —— 
ov. 5. y 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT S8T.., 








Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 


omen. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattice Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 








E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
; DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. 


STEVENS. 
jan. 21. 38m 





New Instruction Book! 
System for Beginners 


In the Art of Playing upon the 
PIANO-FORTE. 


By WILLIAM MASON & E.S. HOADLEY. 


A wonderfully well-arran and interesting book, 
with abundance of Recreations, Illustrative Pictures, 
Duets for Teacher and Pupil, pleasing Accent Exer- 
cises, and many fine Melodies for practice. The di- 
rections are very plain and practical; and the fine mu- 
sicians and thorough teachers who compiled the work 
are worthy of all confidence. Price, $3.00. M 


id, on receipt of the above price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
- Dec. 17.+ BOSTON. ly 





Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of air, which is made to pass 
over the surface of the t into the machine. It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
Ro! Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 
with it. Orrick AND SALESROOM: 24 Tremont 
Rew, (Room No.2), BOSTON. ly  Sept.3. 


x 





Turkish Baths, 


1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or i 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapres—10 A. M.to1P.M. GEnrix- 
MEN—6 to 83 A. M., 2 to ¥ 2. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
day and Saturday 2venings. (Closed Gentege) L, & 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly y 28. 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 


Immen-e Sales--Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Com ds. are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pessenee when in use, and from their flexible construc- 

—I = be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 

the liquid, which is the life- 
of the hair, dimming its luster, eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crim 
form soft, careless, curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give satisfaction, or the mo 
Sent to any address upon receipt of 
sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
« 2-3 +“ “ %cents 


unnatural forms, dest 


1 « “ 24 “ « — g1,00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CurLERs on 
CRIMPERS. beral terms to Agents and Dealers. 
A G WooD 


ddress . W. » 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Is Uaou ESTIONA- 

. BLY the best known and’ 
MACHINE, for all 


kinds of work, heavy o: 
light, and the most pop: 


Co., Rawson 





This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of Gwe = erenme 
ex ment; study, ca 
italy and inventive a 
ius have been devo’ed to its improvement for years , 
till now, with 


TS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present *‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
prank yang A It has received the HIGH- 
S over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. ’ 

(47> Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to ° 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 





ALLL THE FIRST-CLASS 
S M 


SEWING MACHINES, 


E Weed Fumily Favorite, A 
Wheeler & Wilson, C 
W Howe, ZEtna, 
American, &c., &c., H 
I Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 


Month, or may be paid for in Werk done I 
at home. For Circulars and Terms address 


ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley § Rice,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. E 
Feb, 11. ly 





Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia. Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 851 Wasu- 
INGTON Sr., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18. ly 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut oF SuFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by ite Proprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, EpiTor. 
* JuL1aA Warp Howe, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLandT. W. HiaGinson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue WomANn’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutirage who wish to a the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of .nJ‘vidual whims and v: who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woxan’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the Lene f and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of 
tone, will show how profoundly m are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
Lo mgd a year, invariably in advance, Single copy 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth ey Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of .00. 

pecimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
oes News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston OrFice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to RY A. LIVERMORE, £ . 





Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de ne of the paper, must be addressed 
' w Box 4297, Boston. 
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